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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





A bill extending full municipal suffrage 
to women has passed the Michigan House 
of Representatives, 57 to 25, and the Sen- 
ate 18 to 11, and has been signed by the 
Governor, thus becoming a law. ‘This is 
the greatest victory the woman suffrage 
movement has won since Wyoming was 
admitted to the Union as a State. The 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL does not keep a 
rooster, like the political papers; but it 
has a dove with an olive branch, which 
comes out upon occasions of especial 
rejoicing, and the dove never flapped its 
white wings more exultantly than now. 


~oe 


We congratulate the women of Michi- 
gan on their newly acquired political 
rights; we congratulate the men of Mich- 
igan upon the honor they have done them- 
selves in granting this measure of justice 
to women, and upon the valuable help the 
coéperation of women will be to them, 
henceforward, in making a good govern- 
ment; and we congratulate the friends of 
woman suffrage all over the country upon 
this great step in advance. ‘To the old 
workers for equal rights in the conserva- 
tive Eastern States, where the growth of 
the movement, although steady, has been 
comparatively slow, it is a delight to see 
how rapidly the young and vigorous West 
is advancing in the path of progress. 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 

Seem here no painful inch to gain, 


Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light; 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright! 


+ — 


A reception to Mrs. Jane Cobden Un- 
win, of England, will be given at the 
Suffrage Parlors, 3 Park St., Boston, Mon- 
day, June 5, from 3.30 to5.30 P.M. Mrs. 
Unwin is a daughter of Richard Cobden, 
an ex-member of the London County 
Council, and an earnest advocate of equal 
rights for women. All friends of suf- 
frage are invited. 





—— 

The World’s Congress of Representative 
Women at Chicago was fine from first to 
last. When the delegate from the Cape 
of Good Hope was announced, Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, President of the Woman’s 
National Council, said, ‘‘We are all sail- 
ing from the Cape of Good Hope to-day” ; 
and so we were. 





a oe 


“Do you not feel like saying ‘Now let- | 


test thou thy servant depart in peace?’ ” 
Said Susan B. Anthony to Lucy Stone, 
when day after day the most crowded 
and enthusiastic meetings of the whole 


Woman’s Congress at the Columbian Fair | 
The great , 


were the suffrage meetings. 


| Hall of Washington, which seats 2,500 





people, was crowded full at the first suf- | 
frage congress. It overflowed into 
another hall, and during that whole week 
suffrage meetings and the suffragists had | 


a most cordial welcome. 
| 





- a Aaa 


Great credit is due to C. C. Bonney, the | 
president of the Congresses, and to Mrs. | 
Bonney, who was his right hand. They | 
kept straight and in good working order | 
all the multitudinous threads of this | 
wonderful series of Congresses, and also | 
kept their own sweet serenity amidst it 
all. 


ee 
If any belated person doubts the ability | 
of women to take their share in the | 
government, he should have attended the | 
Congresses of the Columbian Fair, held | 
May 15 to 21. There, from many coun- | 
tries, came a host of wise and noble | 
women, interested in a great variety of | 
important subjects, which were presented | 
and then discussed in a manner worthy of | 
the subjects and worthy of the occasion. 
The Chicago newspapers, with great fair- 
ness, gave the world the titles of the 
topics discussed, and in some cases gave 
the speeches in full. Their large audience 
of readers should have had the last shred 
of contempt for the intellect of women 
rooted out from their minds. 


+e —— 

While the Woman’s Congress was in 
session at the Columbian Fair, and while 
the suffrage meetings were drawing the 
largest crowds day after day, a Wyoming 
woman said privately to one of the editors 
of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL: “It seems 
very odd to me to hear all this earnest 
discussion about the right of women to 
vote. Wenever hear anything about it in 
Wyoming. When the elections come, 
women go and vote, and nothing is said 
or thought about it. It is a matter of 
course.” ‘ But,” was the answer, 
‘‘Wyoming women have the suffrage, 
while other women are still deprived of 
it; and twenty-five years of actual voting 
by women in Wyoming has made the 
custom a settled fact, which calls out no 


comment.”’ 
—— — -~+@r— 





An act just passed by the Kentucky 
Legislature gives a married woman the 
right to collect and dispose of the rent of 
any rea) estate which is her separate 
property. Hitherto the husband has had 
the sole right to the use and income of all 
the wife’s real estate. Apparently he still 
has the right to all her earnings. The 
new law also gives a married woman the 
right to make a will. A letter from Mrs. 
Josephine K. Henry in another column 
gives the text of the law in full. 





—_+ — 


The death of Mrs. A. C. Thorpe, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., the mother of Mrs. Ole 
Bull, and an active worker in the suffrage 
and temperance reforms, will be deeply 
and widely regretted. We hope to pub- 
lish a fuller report of her life and work 


next week. 
—_— +o 


The last Legislature of Idaho surrepti- 
tiously took the right of school suffrage 
away from women. It was done so quietly 
that the women knew nothing about it till 
it was over. Idaho women are righteously 
indignant, and will bring pressure to bear 
upon the next Legislature for the restora- 
tion of the law. 


—_ +~o> — 


The International League of Press Clubs 
of the United States met in convention at 
St. Paul, on May 18, 19 and 20. It was a 
very successful affair, and doubtless pre- 
pared the way for much of the success of 
the women journalists in Chicago on the 
week following. Among the important 
business transacted was the starting of a 
fund for establishing a Home for Aged 
and Infirm Journalists, to be located in 
New Jersey, near Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Sallie Joy White, Miss Helen M. Winslow, 
Mrs. Barbara Galpin and Mrs. Allie E. 


| was carrie 


| in almost every particular. 





Whitaker were there; the first as member 
of the governing board, the last three as 
representatives of the New England 
Women’s Press Association. 


or 


A correspondent of the Central Chris- 
tian Advocate, writing of the Woman's 
Congresses at Chicago, says: 

It is a significant fact that the upper- 
most topic, the dominant idea, that per- 
vaded the meetings of the week, was this | 
of equal political, ecclesiastical and legal | 
rights for women, and especially their | 


gresses on other subjects, and took pos- 
session of the religious meetings; the 
thought that found constant expression 
being that the full franchise for women is 
indispensable to their progress. 


Wher- | 


! ! 
| right to the ballot. It invaded the Con- | will ‘Neither delay nor rest” till all our 


| rights are established, and those of our 


ever the leaders of the movement spoke, | 


the halls were filled to overflowing, and 
the people clamored for admission at the 
closed doors. Unfriendly critics may say 
that the suffragists captured the W oman’s 
Congress, which would hardly be just, if 
it implies any intention or planning to 
that end. It would be more nearly true 
to say that their ideas captured the peo- 
ple. No other interest was slighted for 
this. Every part of the vast programme 
out; but it seemed evident 
that women who could compass the world 
of thought in the meeting of a week ought 


no longer to suffer any political, ecclesi- | 


astical or industrial disabilities imposed 


by men. 
=~, 


The account of an alleged ‘executive 
meeting” of the National-American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association at Chicago, in 
the last WOMAN’S JOURNAL, was taken 
from the daily papers, and was incorrect 
An informal 
conference of members of the Association 
and other friends of suffrage was held at 
the Palmer House, and there was a discus- 


| sion of the outlook in the three States 
| where amendment campaigns are pending. 


It was the sense of the meeting that the 
suffrage campaigns ought to be conducted 
upon a non-partisan basig so far as possi- 
ble, and a resolution was passed, recom- 
mending the General Offieers of the Asso- 
ciation to issue a letter adwising that line 
of action. 
én nn Nome 

Norway has followed England and Italy 
in abolishing the State regulation of vice. 
In 1888, the system was abolished in all 
the cities of Norway excépt Bergen and 
Trondhjem, and it has now been done 
away with in these also. Those who are 
seeking to foist this objectfonable legisla- 
tion upon America should fake note of its 
growing unpopularity road. Every- 
where it proves itself demogalizing, costly, 
and totally inefficient ‘o ure the sani- 
tary benefits claimed from it. 





en ae 


VICTORY IN MICHIGAN. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


After ten years of persistent effort on 
the part of the advocates of woman suf- 
frage in Michigan, aided by all the forces 
of fraternal wisdom and sympathy else- 
where, we come into line with loud huz- 
zahs, having won a place at the front of 
battle. The bill granting municipal suf- 
frage to the women of the State, having 
passed the House, May 19, by a vote of 
57 to 25, with an amendment prescribing 
an educational qualification, came up in 
the Senate at the evening session of May 
25, and after some debate, in which a 
strong effort was made to amend it to its 
death, it carried by 18 to 11,—17 votes be- 
ing necessary. On May 27, it received the 
signature of John Rich, Governor. The 
following is the text of the bill: 


A bill to secure to women citizens who are 
otherwise qualified the right to vote in school, 
village and city elections. 

Section 1. The people of the State of Michi- 
gan enact: That in all school, village and city 
elections hereafter held in this State, women who 
are able to read the Constitution of the State of 
Michigan, printed in the English language, shall 
be allowed to vote for all school, village and city 
officers, and on all questions pertaining to school, 
village and city regulations, on the same terms 
and conditions prescribed by law for male citi- 
zens. Before any woman shall be registered as 
a voter, the Board of Registration shall require 
her to read, and she shall read, in the presence of 
said Board, at least one section of the Constitu- 
tion of this State in the English language. 

Sec. 2. All laws of this State prescribing the 
qualifications of voters at school, village and 
city elections therein, shall apply to women; and 
women who are able to read the Constitution of 
Michigan as above provided, shall enjoy all the 
rights, privileges and immunities, and be sub- 





ject to all the penalties prescribed for voters at | 


such elections. 

Sec. 3. Women who areentitled to vote under 
the preceding sections of this act, shall be sub- 
ject to all laws relating to the registration of 
voters, and be liable to all penalties attached to 
the violation of such laws, and their names shall 
be received and registered by the various Boards 
of Registration at the time and in the manner re- 
qui by law for other voters. 


The passage of this law is favorably 
received by the people throughout the 
State, the educational clause doing away 
with the fear of an increase of the illiter- 


sisters in the entire sisterhood of States. 
May 8S. KNAGGs. 
Bay City, Mich., May 28, 189.3. 


~or 


COLLEGE GIRLS. 


The women students at the University 
of California won high honors this year. 
Miss Elinor M. Crondace, of San Fran- 
cisco, was awarded the gold medal for 
eminence in scholarship, after completing 
the course in letters and political science. 
As the most distinguished student of the 
year, she came first on the commencement 
programme, and read a paper on ‘*Discon- 
tent as a Factor of Progress.’’ Another 
of the five honor students who were 
placed among the commencement speakers 
was Miss Sarah McLean Hardy. Miss 
Wertz has just been appointed to a fel- 
lowship in the University of California, 
and will give instruction in the science 
and art of teaching. She isa graduate of 
the University, and has since taken a 
post-graduate course there. There are 
now about two hundred women students 
at the University, and there has of late 
been an increasing demand for the repre- 
sentation of women in the faculty. 


Miss Mary E. Plimpton, of California, 
who will receive the degree of A. B. from 
the Woman's College of Baltimore, will 
return to the college in the fall as assist- 
ant librarian of the college library. Miss 
Plimpton formerly studied with much 
success at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Il. 


Swarthmore College, under the  direc- 
tion of the Society of Friends, was among 
the pioneer institutions of learning to 
admit the sexes to perfect equality. Its 
success has been great, and the honors of 
the institution are about equally divided. 
Of the five speakers recently chosen from 
the junior class to compete for the Sproul 
prize in oratory, two were girls, of whom 
one won the second place. In the com- 
petitive oratorical contest between the 
sophomore and the freshmen classes, of 
the five orators chosen from each class, 
two of the sophomore and three of the 
freshmen class were girls, and to a girl 
was awarded the first place in each class. 
But when it came to the final contest to 
determine the speaker to represent Swarth- 
more in the State Intercollegiate contest, 
a young man was chosen. 

Miss Mary K. Brown, of the law school, 
and Miss Sarah A. McNulty have been 
appointed two of the seven commence- 
ment orators at Cornell University. It is 
reported that these are the first women 
ever chosen for this honor. 

In a public oratorical debate held by the 
juniors of the South Dakota University at 
Vermillion, three of the nine speakers 
were young women, the first to partici- 
pate in a contest of the kind. The ques- 
tion was, ‘‘Resolved, that the present 
conditions of the political world render it 
expedient for this nation to establish it- 
self on a war footing, and to hold itself 
in readiness for defensive and offensive 
military and naval operations.”” Miss Ada 
Schofield took the negative, and won the 
first place by the logic of her argument 
and its easy delivery. 

The Wellesley juniors annually hold a 
public debate on the temperance question. 
This year the subject was: ‘Is the Nor- 
wegian system a practicable method as a 
remedy for the evils of intemperance in 
the United States?” 

One of the best features, it is said, of 
the anual prize drill of the Lassell Sem- 
inary battalion, recently held, was the 
sword exercises. The company drill was 
the best since the introduction of the de- 
partment of military training at the semi- 
nary. The girls looked very charming in 
their uniforms, with their wooden guns. 


, They wore blue serge skirts, ankle length, 


Norfolk jackets and leather belts, and the 


| regulation blue cadet cap with *‘L. S. B.” 
| in silver lettering on the front. 
|cers wore the shoulder straps with the 


The offi- 


|insignia of their rank, stripes of gold 


ate vote, and being generally commended. 


tive U. W. Newkirk and Senator S. W. 


| and soul to the interests of the women of 
| the State, and fought the bill through to 


success. 
With glad hearts we stand to receive 


| The highest praise is due to Representa- | 


braid down the sides of the skirts, and 
gilt buttons on the jacket fronts and 
sleeves. 


The caustic comments made by numer- 


/ous newspapers in regard to the girl 
Hopkins, who devoted themselves heart | 


students taking part in the recent hazing 


affair at the Ohio Wesleyan University at | 


Delaware were wholly uncalled for. An 
official statement made by the faculty and 
leading citizens says there was no hazing 


congratulations, and still in the cause of | whatever by the girls at the college, and 


women does our motto declare that we ' that there never has been. 


F. M. A. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. JOSEFA HUMPAL ZEMAN, the 
bright little Bohenian woman who was 
one of the most popular speakers at the 
World’s Congress of Representative Wom- 
en, will henceforward be a contributor to 
the columns of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE delivered 
the annual Memorial address, last Sunday 
evening, in Mechanics’ Hall, Worcester, 
Mass., before the Post of the G. A. R., 
numbering over 900 soldiers. Nearly 3,000 
people were in attendance, and hundreds 
went away unable to gain admission. 

Mrs. CHRISTIE, who was for several 
months the custodian of the headquarters 
of the Auxiliary to the Columbian Assgo- 
ciation in NewOrleans, has been appointed 
supervisor and custodian of the exhibits 
of the Woman’s Exchanges in the 
Woman’s Building at Chicago, at a large 
salary. 

LADY ABERDEEN was elected President 
of the Woman’s International Council at 
the recent meeting in Chicago; Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, Vice-President; Mme. 
Marie Martin, Recording Secretary; Mrs. 
Eva McLaren, Corresponding Secretary ; 
Baroness Alexandria Gripenberg, Fin- 
land, Treasurer. 

Mrs. LOTTIE C. MILLER is the local and 
fashion editor of the Cincinnati (O0.) Daily 
Tribune. She is also editor of the Worker 
at Home, a new Cincinnati monthly, in 
company with Miss Evelyn McComas. 
Miss Miller isa young lady of many capa- 
bilities. She designs souvenir cards for 
business firms, and is a teacher of music. 

Miss ROSE ELIZABETH CLEVELAND, the 
president’s sister, has returned from a 
two years’ sojourn in Palestine, Italy, 
Switzerland and England. She stayed 
longer in Jerusalem, Rome and Geneva 
than is usua] even for travellers engaged 
in the study of customs and people, and is 
said to have brought back a quantity of 
literary material. 

Mrs. MARTHA STRICKLAND has been 
in Chicago since January, giving parlia- 
mentary drills to classes of ladies, includ- 
ing many of the best women of the city. 
The presidents of the West End Club 
and of the Law and Order League, and 
many other women, feeling the value of a 
knowledge of parliamentary law, have 
been glad to increase their acquaintance 
with it, and Mrs. Strickland has had 
more openings than she could fill. She 
will resume her work in October. 

Miss Mary E. W. BARTLETT, of New- 
buryport, Mass., and Miss Gertrude Nash, 
of Stoneham, graduated last week from the 
Boston College of Pharmacy. Of the 
269 students at the close of the college 
year, seven were women, and they have 
ranked well. There are greater difficul- 
ties in the way of women preparing for 
the profession of pharmacy than in the 
way of men. From six months to a year 
of practical work in a drug store is re- 
quired, in addition to the course of study, 
to entitle the student to graduate with 
full honors. ‘This work is difficult for a 
woman to obtain, because of the drug- 
gists’ prejudice against taking a woman 
as an apprentice. 

Mrs. LAURA ORMISTON CHANT, at the 
Congress in Chicago, told an amusing 
incident illustrating the advantage there 
may sometimes be in having a woman 
serve on public boards. In England, 
women are often elected Poor Law Guar- 
dians. In one town, the Board of Guar- 
dians were highly conservative, and were 
opposed to women on the Board, one 
member objecting especially on the 
ground that women were incapable of 
dealing with accounts. Nevertheless, a 
woman was elected, and they were obliged 
to serve with her. At the next meeting 
where accounts were to be submitted to 
the Board, the lady, glancing over the 
paper, said: ‘Here is a charge of £4 17s8d 
(about $25) for a soup-tureen. What 
does that mean?” She had to explain to 
them that nobody but a millionaire would 
be likely to pay such a price for a soup- 
| tureen. The gentleman who had declared 
women unable to understand accounts, 
said, in much disgust, ‘‘How can you ex- 
pect me to understand these housekeeping 
details?’ She answered quietly, *‘I don’t 
expect you to understand them. But, 
since you do not, is it not worth while to 
have some one on the Board who does?” 
It turned out that the Guardians had been 
, systematically overcharged for the house- 
| hold supplies furnished, and the addition 

of that one little woman to the Board 
' stopped a great leakage. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. BRIGHT. 
Mrs. Jacob bright sent the following 
report for the Women’s Franchise League 
of Great Britain and Ireland. It was read 
by Mrs. Cobden Unwin (member of the 
Executive Committee of the League) at 


the World’s Congress in Chicago, May, | 


1893 : 
i he cause of the emancipation of women, 


ted in England more completely | 
by the ' . "Franchise Pomm aon | position, paid or honorary, to which her 


by the Women’s 


roy | may my sympathy with our loyal desire 
to help in public work. 

To sum up our objects, then, the 
Women’s Franchise League claims equal- 


itv. 

'l. Of political rights and duties. 

2. Of educational opportunities (wheth- 
er as a means of culture or as aids to 








secure the means of living). 

3. Of wages for women for work of 
equal quality and quantity with that done 
by men. 

4. Of the right to hold any office or 


by any other society, has made great | fellow citizens may elect her or which is 


progress on this side of the Atlantic dur- 
the last four years. 


| in the gift of the State. 
5. We claim also equality in the mar- 


Our new society, which forms an epoch | riage laws. 


in the history of the cause, was founded | 


in 1889 by some of the oldest workers in 
questions affecting the interests of women. 
‘Those who founded this League perceived 
that the time had come when a much 
broader and bolder claim must be made on 
behalf of the sex than had hitherto been 
preferred. 

For twenty years the ordinary suffrage 
societies had restricted their efforts to 
obtaining the Parliamentary vote for a 
certain number of spinsters and widows. 
They had never ventured, since Mr. Mill 
and Mr. Jacob Bright had charge of the 
question in the House of Commons, to 
hope that duly qualified wives might be 
allowed to share in the privilege demanded 
for ‘‘duly qualified” spinsters and widows. 
They do not now venture in plain lan- 
guage to ask for votes for married women, 
although the limitation sone from 
the legal qualifications required in this 
country makes such a claim easy. We 
felt that some new force was necessary 
to breathe more life and courage into 
the movement. These are the facts: 

Mr. Gladstone, in the election of 1886, 
had openly expressed his desire for 
women to assist in the carrying of Home 
Rule for Ireland. Women’s Liberal Asso- 
ciations were quickly formed all over the 
country, and a General Federation of these 
associations was constituted. A great 
council meeting of delegates from about 
400 of these associations meets every year 
in London. Mrs. Gladstone occupied the 
position of president until last year, and 
only retired on account of the heavy duties 
connected with her husband’s accession 
to office. In May, 1892, the United Asso- 
ciation of the Federation unanimously 
decided to press the question of the repre- 
sentation of women upon the Liberal 
party, and in consequence of the strong 
exertions of the Women’s Franchise 
League, whose honorable secretary and 
treasurer were delegates from S. W. Man- 
chester, a unanimous vote was given to 
enlarge the demand by inclusion of all rate 
paying women, whether married, single 
or widowed. To have obtained this unani- 
mous vote from so powerful and represen- 
tative a body as the Women’s Liberal 
Federation was a great point gained, as 
Mr. Gladstone has more than once opposed 
women’s suffrage bills, among other rea- 


sons because they did not include married | 


women. 

There are in this country only about 
900,000 women, including those married 
women, probably about 200,000, who are 
able to fulfil the legal conditions which, 
in the case of men, qualify them for the 
vote. ‘That is to say that married and 
unmarried together, if enfranchised, 
would under the present law only amount 
to one-seventh of the voting power of the 
country. Yet so timid are the women’s 
suffrage societies that even this year, 
after the emphatic vote of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation, they made no protest 
when Mr. Charles McLaren, who had 
o- of the bill, declared, in a letter to 
the Hon. Secretary of the League, that it 
‘*would be impossible to take a second 
reading on a bill which expressly enfran- 
chised married women.” 

As Mr. Charles McLaren is himself a 
man of large and liberal mind and quite in 
favor of the programme of the Women’s 
Franchise ue, which claims absolute 
equality of rights and privileges for 
women with men in every department of 
human life and duty, such a statement 
must eqgeet incomprehensible to out- 
siders. e explanation lies with the 
want of courage and faith shown by 
those who have directed the movement. 
F sony J are only slowly beginning to realize 
the issues at stake. They have not fought 
the question with the open assurance of 
those who know they have a good cause 
and have faith in the sense of justice of 
their countrymen. Timid counsels have 
prevailed, and every year our suffrage 
bills have been drafted to suit the sup- 
posed narrow prejudices of Tories, or 
second-hand Liberals. It has been taken 
for nted that a fair bill could not pass 
the House of Commons, and therefore it 
was held useless to present one. All wives 
must be excluded from the vote. Men 
must be deceived and overreached. They 
must be coaxed into giving way; we must 
drive in the thin end of the wedge and then 
all would come right, etc., etc. Of course 
these tactics have failed, as they were 
bound to fail. The indignation roused at 
the attempt to exclude the class which 
contains the greatest number of sufferers 


for want of representation, has alone been | 


sufficient to paralyze the efforts made to 
give votes to the unmarried and widowed. 
The policy of the Franchise League is 
wholly different. We hold that raising 
the status of the wife is of more impor- 
tance than giving votes toa few women 
because they are not married. We believe 
in the essential oneness of the interests of 
women and men, and we appeal to the 
sense of justice of the latter to allow us 
our fair share in shaping the destinies of 
our common country. Men and women 


have separate spheres, no doubt, but it is | 


not for one sex to arrogate to themselves 
the sole right to define the limits of those 
spheres. e ask for perfect freedom that 
each may develop the best that is in him 
or herself for the good of the whole. We 
do not believe that men wiil be able, or 
will desire to resist the expression of the 
united voice of the women of the country. 
We seek to mould public opinion by creat- 


a. In the question of divorce. 

b. In our right to the custody and 
guardianship of children born in wedlock. 

c. Of personal freedom and the rights 
and liabilities of contract. 

The legal position of the wife in Eng- 
land is a scandal to civilization. We desire 
to set down nothing in malice and to ex- 
aggerate nothing. but the object of this 
report is not to send a glowing account of 
English women’s freedom to our sisters 
across the sea. We do not need to tell 

ou that there are in England as many 

appy homes as in any country on the 
face of the earth. What we do need to 
point out is that this happiness is the 
result, not of legal protection, but of the 
fact that the vast majority of our country- 
men are too just to abuse the enormous 
powers at their discretion. 

How greatly such powers are abused 
by some, however, and almost with im- 
punity, is partially detailed in a painful 
article on the ‘‘Maltreatment of Wives,” 
which appeared in the March number of 
the Westminster Review of this year. by 
Miss Mabel Sherman Crawford. This 
article opens with a quotation from the 
address of Dr. Justice Denman last July. 
In commenting on the many serious cases 
for trial of aggravated assaults on wives 
by their husbands, the Judge said, “It 
was lamentable to find the view pervad- 
ing certain classes that the life of a wife 
was less sacred than that of other 
people.” 

It may be lamentable, but it is not sur- 
prising that ignorant and brutal men 
should not show more respect and con- 
sideration for their wives than is shown 
by the law of the land, and the magistrates 
who often deliberately refuse to use the 
meagre powers the law allows to protect 
the married women. 

Mr. Gladstone is fully aware of the 
moral importance of supporting the case 
for the wife, and has denounced in strong 
language some of the inequalities of the 
laws with regard to her. Indeed, with 
regard to the position of women generally, 
he has shown that his conscience is not 
quite at ease. Whilst suggesting a doubt 
if the Creator intended woman for politi- 
cal life, he acknowledges in a recently 
printed letter that men “have been most 





unfaithful guardians of her right to moral 
and social equality.” 
We ask these ‘‘unfaithful guardians” to 
| give up a charge for which they are 
| Obviously unfitted. There is no such 
| thing as ‘‘moral and social equality” apart 
| from political equality. An unrepresented 
| class is always a neglected and abused and 
| degraded class. 
| ‘Ihe present is a very serious, as well as 
| a most interesting crisis. What will the 
Liberal party do for us? Will it be true 
to its own traditions and to the great 
principles which have given it the pre- 
| eminence it now enjoys? The Women’s 
| Franchise League is supported by ad- 
| vanced thinkers in all ranks of society. 
| The leaders of the working men are almost 
| to a man on our side. The chief of the 
| Liberal women, Lady Aberdeen, Lady 
| Henry Somerset, Lady Carlisle, Lady 
Stevenson, Lady Trevelyan, among others, 
support our programme and are vice- 
presidents of our society. At the last 
| election we were strongly appealed to not 
| to make a test question of the women’s 
| right to representation, on account of the 
Home Rule Bill for Ireland. How long 
| are we to be expected to postpone the 
| pressing necessities of a whole sex to the 
| convenience of party politicians? The 
| country is quite ready for women’s suf- 
| frage. Everywhere men gladly welcome 
our help in elections. Whilst Welshmen, 
railway men, miners, teetotalers and 
every section of the labor party were 
pressing their claims with scant consid- 
eration for the convenience of the party, 
women alone quietly resigned long-cher- 
ished hopes, and worked with a will for 
the party pledged to do justice to the 
sister island. The women of the Liberal 
arty know, however, that they could do 
etter work for others if they were them- 
selves free, and they wait for the symbol 
of their freedom in the vote. 
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STOP, STOP, LADIES. 





GREENVILLE, Miss., MAy 17, 1893. 
| Editors Woman’s Journal : 

| Your account of the woman’s mission 
meeting during the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention in Atlanta, Ga., reminds me of a 
story told of a similar meeting in a city 
of our ownState. The State Baptist Con- 
vention was in session, and the women 
were holding their meetings in a church 
of another denomination. During one of 
the afternoon sessions, the brethren sent 
three of their number over to tell the sis- 
ters what they were expected to do, and 
how much money must be raised during 
the next year. When they had concluded 
their instructions and exhortations, the 
hour for adjournment had arrived, as the 
church was needed for another service. 
The dignified president of the Central 
Committee of Woman’s Work, whose 
wonderful executive ability would grace 
any position in church or State, rose and 
said, ‘‘We will be dismissed with prayer 








by Mrs. ——.” Mrs. —— is a woman 
loved and honored throughout the South 
for her life spent in good works. She has 
gone through the length and breadth of 
Mississippi organizing hundreds of Mis- 
sion societies among the women, and rais- 
ing the revenue of the Baptist church, 
from that source, from hundreds to thou- 
sands of dollars. 

As she began her prayer she was inter- 
rupted by one of the men, who said: 
“Stop, stop! I believe it is expected that 
all of the male persuasion will now re- 
tire.” And the women waited until these 


modest men got out of the way. 
L. S$. M. 


—__@n— 


A LETTER FROM GERMANY. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

The two women’s societies in Germany 
which lay special emphasis upon the 
higher education of women have devel- 
oped great activity and secured some sur- 
prising results in the course of the last 
year. The more radical association, the 
‘*Frauenbildungereform,” has sent peti- 
tions to all the governments of Germany, 
asking for the admission of women to the 
universities. These were for the most 
part rejected, but in the Grand Duchy of 
Baden they met with a favorable recep- 
tion, for the Landtag recommended the 
petition to the consideration of the gov- 
ernment. ‘Then the society took one step 
farther, and established a “‘Gymnasium,”’ 
or fitting school for girls in Karlsruhe. 
This created a great sensation, and many 
queries have been received by the presi- 
dent of the society,proving the great inter- 
est parents are beginning to feel in the 
higher education of their daughters. 

The other society, ‘‘Frauenwohl,” has 
established so-called ‘‘Real’’ courses for 
women, which are really the basis of a 
college preparatory course, although the 
prime movers think it wiser to refrain 
from using the name of ‘‘Gymnasium,” or 
fitting school, until the universities are 
opened to women. Since these courses 
were started, two years ago, they have 
gained some prestige, especially since two 
young women who took them went to 
Ziirich for the study of medicine. After 
Easter of this year, a new course was to 
be added for the study of Greek, which 
brings the enterprise a step nearer to 
being a college preparatory school. In- 
deed, it is safe to predict that the school 
will stand as a full fledged ‘‘Gymnasium” 
by the time the universities are really 
opened to women,—an event which Frau- 
lein Helene Lange, who stands at the head 
of the ‘‘Real’’ courses, predicts may take 
place in the course of two vears. It may 
be mentioned, however, that certain other 
ladies are inclined to add a cipher to the 2! 

‘The society ‘*Frauenwohl” has also dis- 
tinguished itself by the sending of peti- 
tions, thus showing the world that Ger- 
many, too, possesses women who dare to 
demand the recognition of their rights as 
human beings. During the year 1892, four 
different memorials were presented to the 
proper authorities, petitioning for the fol- 
lowing things: 1, the admission of women 
to the medical courses in the universities ; 
2, the establishment of advanced schools 
for girls of the educated classes; 3, the 
foundation, by the Ministry of Public In- 
struction, of an educational council of 
which women should be members, and 
also the appointment of female inspectors 
for girls’ schools; 4, the change of certain 
paragraphs in the new statute-book that 
is being framed. 

The request regarding the medical study 
of women, which was presented to the 
Prussian House of Representatives, ac- 
companied by a petition signed by 12,000 
names, received from all sides the most 
courteous and friendly treatment. Even 
from the august table of the minister 
dropped the benevolent remark that the 
woman movement in Germany was “a 
well-considered one’! The memorial was 
turned over to the Department of Public 
Instruction as ‘‘valuable material,’’ where 
it has since peacefully reposed. The sec- 
ond petition was referred from the De- 
partment of Instruction to that of Com- 
merce, and thence back again to the former 
body, so that nothing has been accom- 
plished. The third prayer was answered 
with the remark that women were already 
called in for the examination of sewing in 
the schools! Noreply has yet been given 
to the fourth request. 

An amusing little sequel to the peti- 
tions was the summons of the president of 
the society before the police, on which oc- 
casion she was subjected to an hour’s ex- 
amination. The puzzled official took notes 
with the utmost diligence, although evi- 
dently with little mental illumination, 
until the lady, seized with compassion, 
took refuge in silence. She afterwards 
inquired of the proper authorities whether 
it was the custom in Prussia to refer ques- 
tions of school organization to the police, 
and received profuse apologies. 

Of special interest are the monthly 
meetings of the society, when lectures 
are given on various topics connected 





with the woman question. During the 
last six ménths, I have heard, among 
others, lectures on ‘‘America and Wom- 
en,” **The Woman Movement in Belgium,” 
a defence of the woman question on bib- 
lical grounds, and ‘*The Woman Move- 
ment and Hygiene,” the last delivered by 
a man, who unfortunately spoke so in- 
distinctly as not to be readily understood, 
whereas al! the women lecturers were as 
clear in voice as in style. These lectures 
are usually followed by very lively discus- 
sions, which are all the more interesting 
from the honest difference of opinion that 
often finds expression. This was the case 
after one of the most interesting lectures 
of all, on the “History of Woman Suf- 
frage.” Starting with the French Revolu- 
tion, the speaker soon came to ‘‘the father- 
land of woman suffrage,” viz., America, 
and painted in glowing colors the battles 
fonght there by women of moral force 
and strength of character, when the para- 
graph in the Constitution which excluded 
women and negroes from all the rights of 
citizenship was found to disfranchise those 
women who had faithfully borne their 
share in the contest for freedom and in- 
dependence of the mother country. The 
speaker’s account of the first Woman’s 
Congress was electrifying, and she em- 
phasized the earnestness, the tone of 
solemn consecration that prevailed at all 
these reunions. ‘Then she went on to de- 
scribe the new humiliation of women after 
the War of the Rebellion, into which they 
had entered with so much enthusiasm and 
self-sacrifice for the cause of freedom,— 
how, after it was over, the colored men 
were admitted to all the rights and privi- 
leges of citizens, while the paragraph of 
exclusion was allowed to stand in so far 
as women were concerned. The lecturer 
then drew a picture of the State of 
Wyoming, that “paradise for women, 
where women are persons, and where the 
light first began to dawn.” She portrayed 
the brilliant successes won here by 
women, in the same way as on the little 
Isle of Man, which occupies the position 
of Wyoming in Europe. The speaker 
closed by requesting her audience to draw 
their own conclusions from this purely 
historical material, and was greeted by a 
burst of applause. ‘The debate which fol- 


lowed was exceedingly lively. One en- | 


thusiastic lady proposed that those pres- 
ent should express their appreciation of 
the lecture by a rising vote, and then 
moved that the society should print the 
speech at its own expense, and distribute 
thousands of copies throughout Germany. 
Although this proposal found energetic 
support among the auditors, it was suc- 
cessfully opposed by the officers of the 
society, who prudently called attention to 
the fact that the society was but four 
years old, and was barely yet upon its 
feet; furthermore, that the esteem and 
confidence it was beginning to enjoy were 
due to its wise policy of not engaging in 
any undertakings of doubtful issue. There 
was still much to be done before it would 
do to think of adding the keystone to the 
whole edifice ; the opening of the universi- 
ties to women must be accomplished 


-before taking up another new and great 


reform. 

This moderation is characteristic of the 
society, and explains its successful work- 
ing hitherto. May Heaven help us in the 
future, so that our noble cause may ever 
grow and flourish! ANNA GEBSER. 

Berlin, April, 1893. 

[It has given me great pleasure to help 
the readers of the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL to 
the above interesting report from Ger- 
many, kindly sent by a friend on condi- 
tion that I would translate it. I have 
taken the liberty of abridging consider- 
ably, but trust I have retained the spirit 
as well as the main facts of the original. 
Fraulein Gebser is an enthusiastic cham- 
pion of the woman movement, anda mem- 
ber of both the societies of which she 
writes, as well as a resident of Berlin, the 
headquarters of ‘‘Frauenwohl,” the or- 
ganization of which she speaks in detail. 
It is to be hoped that she will place us 
still further in her debt by continuing to 
send us reports from time to time. 

Eva CHANNING. ] 
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A GOOD OFFICIAL RECORD. 


Miss Harriet M. Aspinwall, the only 
woman permanently employed in the 
money division of the dead letter office, 
was appointed from New York by Post- 
master-General James in 1881. The fol- 
lowing authentic account of her work is 
from ‘‘Our Postoffice,” an illustrated work 
recently published by Marshall Cushing, 
private secretary to John Wanamaker: 


It is her duty to record, and return to 
the senders, whenever possible, such let- 
ters as have been opened and found to 
contain money. She is required to receipt 
for all money letters received by her, and 
is held responsible for them until they are 
turned over to the mailing division at the 
close of each day. The records show a 
complete history of each letter handled, 
and can be quickly traced from first treat- 
ment to final disposition. If a letter con- 








! 
tains the faintest clew to the identity of 


the writer, it is sent under cover to the 
postmaster at the mailing office, together 
with careful instructions as to the deliy- 
ery of it. About ninety-five per cent. are 
delivered by this means. The largest 
amount she has yet found in a single letter 
is $1,000, but a letter containing one cent 
receives the same careful attention, and 
equal effort is made to discover the owner. 
About $50,000 in money is restored to the 
senders of letters each year, and the ac- 
counts are kept so accurately that, in a} 
the period of this woman’s service, not a 
cent of the thousands passing through her 
hands has failed to be properly accounted 
for. Never since her appointment has 
she failed to report for duty at 9 o’clock, 
save once, when an accident caused her 
to be delayed eight minutes, nor has she 
Jost an hour on account of illness in ten 
years. It is believed this record cannot 
be equalled in the entire department. This 
lady has been twice promoted. Her pres- 
ent salary is $1,200. 

A friend writes that Miss Aspinwall is 
an earnest believer in equal political rights 
for women. 

————E~ — 


ALL ALONG THE LINE. 


Mrs. Ella Brown, of Holton, Kansas, 
recently lectured before the Kansas State 
University law students on woman suf- 
frage. 

The question of woman suffrage was re- 
cently given an exhaustive discussion by 
two classes of the Toledo (O.) High 
School. The judges decided that the bet- 
ter argument was made by those favoring 
woman suffrage. 


The Southern Literary Society of 
Montgomery, Ala., lately debated the 
question: “Should woman suffrage be 
extended to women?’ 


Mrs. Felton, in the Atlanta Constitution, 
says: ‘So soon as Southern politicians 
find the power of a woman’s ballot in 
other latitudes, they will proceed to argue 
that the South must have equal rights to 
preserve the balance of power in the 
South.’”’ The New Decatur (Ala.) Adver. 
tiser comments thns: 

Alas, we had hoped to see the South 
lead, not follow! Therein is the true 
solution of the Southern problem. 

The Twentieth Century Club of Cincin- 
nati, O., not only takes interest in the suf- 
frage question, but in the labor move- 
ments, in political work, and other impor- 
tant questions of the day. Mrs. Mary L. 
Gefls made an interesting report from this 
club at the meeting of the Ohio Woman 
Suffrage Association. 

The Toledo (O.) Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has never missed a monthly meet- 
ing since its organization in 1869. 


Prof. C. Howard Young writes to the 
Hartford (Conn.) Times: 

The writer has lived in England, where 
women have voted for the last twenty 
years. No one there advocates taking the 
vote away. Municipal suffrage would im- 
prove Hartford. The streets would be 
cleaner—the garbage, if women voted, 
would be burned (Engle System), or con- 
verted to useful purposes (Simomin sys- 
tem). If women voted, there would be a 
disinfectant apparatus in Hartford to dis- 
infect clothing, bedding, ete. There 
would also be a police matron. There 
would, probably, be no Park River sewer 
if women could vote and help in house- 
keeping outside the house as well as in. 
The schools would be improved by school 
suffrage for women. 


4@ 
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SOUTH CAROLINA ITEMS. 


FarIrFAX, 8. C., May 23, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Anniversary and Arbor Day were cele- 
brated at Converse College, Spartanburg, 
South Carolina, last month. The occasion 
brought together people from all parts of 
the State. Gen. Robert R. Hemphill was 
there among the trustees of the Industrial 
College for Women. Gov. Northen, of 
Georgia, was orator of the day, and spoke 
on the ‘‘Power and Influence of an Edu- 
cated Woman.” In the course of his re- 





marks, he said he ‘‘hoped the woman suf- 


frage heresy would always be confined to 
Kansas,and never be favored in the South.” 

It was not down on the programme, but 
the president of Converse College desired 
to hear something from the trustees of the 
Industrial College, and called on General 
Hemphill, whose name has been engraved 
on the hearts 0? many women of South 
Carolina since the stand he took for our 
enfranchisement last December in the 
Senate. The General was equal to the 
occasion. Advocating equal rights for 
woman, he boldly declared her natural 
and constitutional right to a voice in the 
government by the ballot. In making 
this plea, he spoke to two thousand peo- 


| ple, the most intelligent in the State. 


They applauded him repeatedly, and he 
was afterwards congratulated by promi- 
nent ladies of the city. 

General Hemphill says he is fifty-three, 
but he does not look forty, and he is one of 
the liveliest and wittiest of men. It was 
his daughter Mary, and not Rachel, as I 
mistakenly said, who was presented at 
the ‘‘Wimodaughsis” reception in Wash- 
ington, last March. 

Sometime ago my curiosity was excited 
in regard to the “Wilkinson Home” in 
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Charleston, 8S. C. On inquiry I learned 
that it came from the benevolent thought 
of a woman, a fact pertinent, therefore, to 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL’s chronicles of 
women’s work. Over twelve years ago, 
Rey. A. Toomer Porter, one of the grand- 
est men of our city and State, while in 
London, was the guest of Bishop Atkin- 
son, whose wife had devoted her private 
fortune to the establishment of a Home for 
indigent gentlewomen. Dr. Porter visited 
the Home thus brought into being by Mrs. 
Atkinson, and, on his return to South Car- 
olina, established a similar one, which he 
named the ‘'Caroline Wilkinson Home” ; 
the generous soul across the water send- 
ing him ahandsome donation. Dr. Porter 
himself gave the house, which was his pri- 
vate property. While the improvements 
were being made, Mrs. Wilkinson died, 
and it was dedicated in her name in March, 
1881. Her bereaved husband sent three 
hundred dollars to the Home, after the 
Charleston earthquake. Let me add that 
Rev. Toomer Porter, the Phillips Brooks 
of South Carolina, the pastor of the 
Church of the Holy Communion, in car- 
rying on his school for boys in Charles- 
ton, has lodged, fed, clothed and educated 
two thousand beneficiaries. 
VIRGINIA D. YOUNG. 
+o 


MODJESKA ON THE WRONGS OF POLAND. 


The Chicago /nter-Ocean says editori- 
ally: 

The most splendid illustration yet 
afforded of the signal benefits of the 
Women’s Congress to the cause of free- 
dom, progress, and humanity, was that 
afforded in the iatensely dramatic and 

owerful presentation of the cause of 
Poland by the great Polish actress, Mme. 
Helene Modjeska. That address is by far 
the most eloquent and effective presenta- 
tion of the cause of Poland that has been 
made in recent years. The public, accus- 
tomed to see Modjeska only on the stage 
in her vivid and masterly portrayals of 
Shakespeurean characters, will find in that 
notable address the secret of the charm of 
womanhood and the intensity of passion as 
shown in Modjeska’s Rosalind and Lady 
Macbeth, and will value even more highly 
than they do the actress the Polish wom- 
anhood revealed in every sentence of her 
stirring presentation of Poland’s wrongs 
before her international audience. 


Mme. Modjeska took for her subject 
“The Organized Development of Polish 
Women,” a subject that necessarily is 
inextricably connected with the history 
of Poland. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT BY MRS. HELEN M 
BARKER, 


To her Co-workers in Temperance and 
Suffrage. 











As Superintendent of the Industrial 
Department of the World’s Fair, I have 
become greatly interested in self-support- 
ing women, and have been looking for an 
investment where the holder of one share 
in a large enterprise would be equally 
protected with those holding 5,000 or 
more shares. I believe I have found such 
an enterprise, and can offer you an oppor- 
tunity of realizing large returns for your 
investment, with absolute safety. If you 
are interested, address for particulars my 
secretary, Mrs. Minnie B. Horning, Room 
807, Tacoma Building, Chicago, Ill. 


——_—__~@>—_—__— 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


EL_ Nuevo Munpo. A Poem by Louis 
James Black. Author of Dramatic 
Sketches and Poems. Chicago: Charles 
H. Kerr & Co. 1893. 


This is a song of rejoicing over the dis- 
covery and colonization of America,appro- 
priate to the World’s Columbian Fair. 


STORIES FROM THE RABBIS. By Abram 
S. Isaacs, Ph.D. New York: Charles 
L. Webster & Co. 1893. Price, $1.25. 


This is a collection of genial old-fash- 
ioned stories taken from the Talmud and 
Midrash, illustrating phases of life and 
thought in old Judea. H. B. B. 


MADAME SAppHirA. A _ Fifth Avenue 
story. By Edgar Saltus. New York 
and Chicago: F. Tennyson Neely. 1893. 


A thoroughly immoral and unpleasant 
story, silly and vapid, with an affectation 
of smartness. If it were a true picture of 
New York society we might well despair 
of the republic. H. B. B. 


Al, A SOCIAL VISION. By Charles Daniel. 
Philadelphia: Miller Publication Co. 
1892. Price, $1. 


Old Philadelphia is the scene of this 
dream of social redemption. A young 
man who lives on a narrow street among 
the destitute, persuades the absent rich 
to return to their ancestral homesteads 
and join hands with the poor. It isaplea 
for the cessation of man’s inhumanity to 
man. H. B. B. 


Twenty Minutes LATE. By Pansy 
(Isabella M. Alden). Boston: D. Loth- 
rop Co. 12 mo. Illustrated. 1893. Price, 
$1.50. 

A seeming accident, by which a party 
of young people lose their train and return 
from a picnic by separate ways after sun- 
dry adventures, is made the starting point 
of a series of lasting changes, affecting 
the happiness of several families. The 





simple incidents are well told, and with 
such genuine sympathy that readers of 
all ages are amused and interested from 
po ae toend. It is this sympathetic 
quality that has made Pansy so general a 
tavorite. ‘*One touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin.” H. B. B. 


LEAVES OF ANTIQUITY. The Poetry of 
Hebrew Tradition. Translated from 
the German of Johann Gottfried von 


Herden. By Caroline M. Sawyer. 
Third edition. Boston Universalist 
Publishing House. 1893. 


This little volume contains fifty tradi- 
tions, said to be the earliest known in the 
annals of the human race. They are not 
drawn from the Bible, but from the lit- 
erature of various Oriental nations. Brief 
and fanciful, these prose poems are vener- 
able for their antiquity, and charming in 
their simplicity. H. B. B. 


ELIZABETH, CHRISTIAN SCIENTIST. By 
Matt Crim. New York: Charles L. 
Webster & Co. 1893. Price, $1. 


This is a story designed to show the 
effect of Christian Science in removing 
physical and mental ailments. The philos- 
ophy is that of St. Paul: ‘For to be 
carnally minded is death; but to be spirit- 
ually minded is life and peace.” The 
character of Elizabeth is anoble and inspir- 
ing one, and is brought out in an interest- 
ing narrative. She leaves her home in the 
Georgia mountains to preach the gospel 
of healing, but loves and marries instead. 

H. B. B. 


ADOLPH’s VICTORIES, OR LET GOD DI- 
RECT THY WAYS. ‘Translated from the 
German of Adelaide Muller Portius. By 
Mary E. Ireland. Richmond, Va.: 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication. 
1893. Price, $1. 


This is a pleasant story of the struggles 
and trials of two young German orphans, 
Adolph and Lotta. Adopted by strangers 
and exposed to many sorrows, they do 
their best, and gain confidence and regard. 
They overcome many obstacles and rise to 
lives of comfort and usefulness. The 
story is told im a simple and easy style, 
interesting both to children and grown 
people. ‘The translation is excellent. 

H. B. B. 


A CATHEDRAL COURTSHIP AND PENEL- 
OPE’S ENGLISH EXPERIENCES. By Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, with fine illustra- 
tions by Clifford Carleton. Boston and 
New York: 1893. Price, $1. 


These are very charming love stories, 
wherein the heroines are Americans and 
their surroundings English. There is a 
world of keen observation and lively de- 
scription in them. In the Cathedral 
Courtship, ‘“‘he” and “she” successively 
make the reader their confidante, so that 
we are kept apprized of all that is going 
on. Penelope’s English experiences are 
extremely amusing, and if literary merit 
of a book is measured by the enjoy- 
ment it gives in its perusal, we must pro- 
nounce the quality of this one to be quite 
exceptional. H. B. B. 


COLUMBIA’S EMBLEM: INDIAN CORN. “tA 
garland of tributes in prose and verse,” 
compiled by Candace Wheeler. Illus- 
trated. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1893. Price, 40 cents. 


The poetry and utility of Indian Corn, 
its beauty and value, are vividly shown 
in quotations from Indians and Pilgrims, 
from poets and historians. The more an-' 
cient testimonies to its worth are quaint 
and curious. Whittier, Longfellow, 
and Lanier, Celia Thaxter, Edna Dean 
Proctor, and Sarah Freeman Clarke, Ever-’ 
ett, Fiske, Hayes, and Shaler, all unite in 
awarding Zea-maize the palm over all 
other native growths as the continental 
emblem of North America. It is a beau- 
tiful little book, graceful and appropriate. 


H. B. B. 
SEAWARD. An elegy on the death of 
Thomas William Parsons. By Richard 


Hovey. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 1893. 
Price, $1.50. 


This delightful gift book for the Easter 
season will be long cherished by friends 
and admirers of Dr. Parsons. As a poem, 
it is unusually fine, modern and American. 
Looking off over the marshes of Nova 
Scotia, Hovey hears the sad tidings of his 
friend’s decease, and recalls those other 
marshes of Marshfield and Scituate where 
Parsons had his summer home. He in- 
vokes the ‘‘exultant Sea and Death her 
bridegroom.” The climax rises to a plane 
of exultation, and ends with a strain in 
the major key of hope, as he sees the pass- 
ing souls, like ships on their distant voy- 
ages, sinking below the horizon. The 
cadences are singularly sweet and musi- 
cal. Here is the opening stanza: 


The tide is in the marshes. Far away 

In Nova Scotia’s woods they follow me, 
Marshes of distant Massachusetts Bay, 

Dear marshes, where the dead once loved to be! 
I see them lying yellow in the sun, 

And hear the mighty tremor of the sea 
Beyond the dunes where blue cloud-shadows run. 


But Hovey has no misgivings for his 
departed friend. He cries: 


His feet are in thy courts, O Lord; his ways 
Are in the city of the Living God. 
Beside the eternal sources of the days 
He dwells, his thoughts with timeless light- 
nings shod; 
His hours are exaltations and desires, 
The soul itself its only period, 
And life unmeasured save as it aspires. 
H. B. B. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN. By John T. Morse, Jr., in two 


volumes. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1893. Price, 
$2.50. 


It is said that “truth is stranger than 
fiction.” Certainly fact is more interest- 








BE DECEIVED 

with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron,and burn red. 

The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
less, Durabie, and the consumer pays for notin or 
glass package with every purchase, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE x*.cwans 

FOR WOMEN. 
a be Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Offers graduate and undergraduate courses in 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, Eoglish, 
Anglo-Saxon, French, Old French, Italian, Span- 
ish, German, including Gothic and Old High 
German, Celtic, Hebrew, History, Political Science, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Philosophy 
Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus com- 
lete. kellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, 
cuglish, German and Teutonic Philology, Romance, 
Languages, Mathematics, History, Chemistry, and 
Biology. A fourth Hall of Residence will, it is 
| hoped, be opened iu the autumn, and will accom- 





| all »pplicants for admission. 











tractive a narrative as is the life of Lin- 
coln portrayed by Mr. Morse. The nar- 
row conditions of childhood, the rough 





rowing and aspiring spirit, are happily 
contrasted with his splendid subsequent 
career. One peculiarity, however, in the 


must never be forgotten,—the absolute 
equality which all white men enjoyed in 
the Western wilderness. ‘There was a 
sturdy self-respect and self-reliance which 
have been greatly - -¥~ during the last 
half century by the influx of needy 
Europeans, and the growth of capital and 
land monopoly. In the Illinois which 
developed Lincoln, there was land enough 
for all who were able and willing to work. 
Even the poorest family seldom had a 
landlord, and simplicity of living made the 
poorest the social equal of the most 
wealthy. Food was monotonous and un- 
healthtul, but abundant. The relations 
which mea sustained to each other were 
wonderfully frank, friendly and hospit- 
able. This biography has the advantage 
of being the latest one. The author makes 
a judicious use of the’ materials accumu- 
lated by his predecessors, and the result 
is a most readable life of Lincoln in a 
moderate compass, adapted to the wants 
of a majority of readers. H. B. B. 


THE ONE AND THE MANy. By Antoi- 
nette Brown Blackwell. New York and 
London: G.P. Putman’s Sons. 1893, 
Price, $3. 


**In every book,” says Mrs. Blackwell, 
‘*there is both the topic under considera- 
tion and the method of its treatment. The 
paces work, being a theory of the in- 

erent correlations of all processes, at- 
a to give correlative explanations 
alsv.”’ 

‘*Nature’s proceedings being rhythmic in 
character, physical changes tend to return 
upon themselves and unprogressively to 
repeat their inherent cycles of changes.” 
But ‘psychical gains wind upwards in 
continuous spirals, and carry up the 
physical with them.” In the assumed 
explanations of this book, the writer fol- 
lows the same lead, repeatedly returning 
to the same themes and presenting their 
various aspects. 

“The underlying principle of persistent 
individuality” is affirmed as the basis of 
faith in immortality. Persistent mind- 
matter individualities once admitted, im- 
mortality for all unconditioned being is 
the only logical conclusion. The scope 
and character of the inquiry are best in- 
dicated by a list of subjects treated: 
‘*What is motion?” ‘*The rhythmic atom,” 
‘*matter a complex of modes of motion,” 
‘light, beat and sound and their trans- 
ferences,” ‘“‘electricity and magnetism,” 
‘radiation and gravitation,” ‘‘correlated 
mind and matter,” “organic life and 
mind,” ‘organization on its physical 
side,” ‘‘the nascent mind and its environ- 
ment,” ‘‘correlated theory,” ‘‘conscious 
mind and cooperative organism,” ‘‘the 
evolution of mind,” ‘‘the mind and its co- 
éperant,” ‘in consciousness and out of 
consciousness,” ‘‘the one and the many.” 
These topics constitute a complete philos- 
ophy of individuality in 500 octavo pages. 
An alphabetical index follows. The book 
is the labor of a lifetime. It cannot be 
adequately reviewed in a half-column 
after a hasty perusal. We commend the 
work toall students of metaphysics who 
would find in definite units of being the 
physical basis of immortality. H. B. B. 


GRAVE LADy JANE. By Florence Wal- 


den. New York: John A. Taylor & 
Co. Paper. Price, 30 cents. 


THE Sorceress. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
New York: John A. Taylor & Co. 
Paper. Price, 50 cents. 





HOOD’S CURES. 

In saying that Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
cures, its proprietors make no idle or ex- 
travagant claim. Statements from thou- 
sands of reliable people of what Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has done for them, conclu- 
sively prove the fact—Hoop’s Sarsapar- 
illa CURES. 

Hoop’s PILts act especially upon the 
the liver, rousing it from torpidity to its 
natural duties, cure constipation and 
assist digestion. 








5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS $DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 
A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work ‘‘ Jn His Name” in the great under-world of New 
York. By Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. Introduction 
By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustra- 


tions from flash-light Photographs of real life. 45th th ° 
The fastest selling book evcr ished. Agente Wanted.— 
. erms, 


both Menand Women. ( 7 We Give Credit. Extra 
and Pay rom utfit . Write for circulars to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & artford, Conn, 


D. CO., Hartford, 

WORTHINGTON'S MAGAZ‘NE 
a New, RTI ING ‘ON’S MAI for the Yamil fo 
Brimfull of good things forall,— a #4 magazine for @2.50. 
The Brightest. Purest. Best. and Cheapest out. lary A. 
Liwermore. Helen Campbell, Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark. and 
scores of others write for it. The best chance ever offere! to 

y Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as a!.ov: 


Hes Butane 











ing than fancy, when presented in so at- 


. 8 
pda ad Free, 
Steg & Mesdias, Mus. 





Piber 


associations of early manhood, his strug- | 
gles with pe f hey with his own sor- | 
r 


social conditions from which Lincoln rose, | 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF INDIVIDUALITY, OR | 


dat For Program 
address as above. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
| ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
| shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Dz GARMO. Ph. D., President. 




















FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Commencing Oct, 10, 1892. 


Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JuNCc- 
TION and the West, 8.00 A.M. accommodation, and 
= F. M. express, sleeping cars for Chicago and St. 

uls, 

For UNIon WARE and SOMERVILLE, 8 00, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.10, 11. A. M.; 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5 00, 5.45, 6.45, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH. 8.50, 10.10, 
11 A. M.; 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 6.45, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.0, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 6.45, 7.15, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 6.45, 7.15, 8.00, 9,00, 10.15 P. M. 

For ConcorD, 8,00, 9.00 A. M.; 1.05, 3.00, 7.15 P. M. 

For AYER JUNCTION and FitcHBuRG, 8.00, 9.00 A. M.; 
1.05, 3,00, 7.00 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.15 P. M. 

Local time-tables can be obtained at p g 
| station ticket office, Causeway street, Boston, where 
| through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 








“That bright journal, Wives and Daughters.” 
— Woman's Journal, Boston. 


“Wives and 
Daughters.’ 


PUBLISHED AT TORONTO, AND 
LONDON, CANADA. 


Conducted by Mrs. John Cameron, 
Assisted by Miss Ethelwyn Wetherald. 





A Monthly Journal, conducted by women for 
women, and aiming to be on the side of whatever 
is highest and best in woman’s work and woman’s 
aspirations. 

Enjoys an influential circulation throughout the 
whole Dominion, and, to a large extent, in the 
United States, but more particularly in the Province 
of Ontario, the largest, most populous, wealthy 
and progressive of the Provinces. Therefore a good 
medium for advertising. 





KIND WORDS: 


From the Countess of Aberdeen. 

Hapvpo Howsk, Aberdeen, Scotland, Dec. 1, 1890. 

Lady Aberdeen begs to congratulate Mrs. Cam- 
eron most sincerely on the high promise of the new 
venture, and will be much obliged if she will direct 
that two copies should be sent to her at the above 
address every month. Lady Aberdeen hopes that 
Mrs. Cameron will not mind her making some 
extracts from ‘*Wives and Daughters” for a little 
magazine which she herself is editing in connection 
with a Young Women’s Christian Association in 
Scotland. 


From Miss Frances E. Willard. 

“Wives and Daughters,’’ edited by Mrs. John 
Cameron and Miss Ethelwyn Wetherald, is a publi- 
cation that shows how our Canadian cousins are 
marching on in their day and generation to the 
great empire and beautiful land of men. It has a 
winsome kindliness of visage, and we believe will 
become the attached friend of all women who may 
listen to its utterances.” 





50 Cents a Year. Address 


“Wives and Daughters,” 


LONDON, CANADA. 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containing 
the papers written by her under government 
auspices, and uccompanied by notes concerning 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8S. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 





Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 
book is not yet out, 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas. 
Cora Bacon FOSTER. ELLA HvTCHING STEUART. 


Foster & Steuart, 


bers of the Hi Cotton Exchange and 
Ch ber of C » 











Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the toattes ,o-7 and Business Firms of 
e . 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 


LADIES 





IN CENTRE OF SHOPPING DISTRICT. 


ATTRACTIVE DINING ROOMS. 
WELL COOKED FOOD. EFFICIENT 


SERVICE. DAINTY DISHES. | LU NCH 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST 
READERS OF THE JOURNAL, 


LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR 
By Epyan D. Cuengy. With portrait and half-tone 
illustrations of the sculptor’s principal works. 

Cloth, $3.00, 

Mrs. Cheney has succeeded in making the boo’ 
exceedingly readable, and free from dry A | 
that makes up a great part of so many bi hies. 
wun veuee is = cA} account of the lite and 

e scu r, bu t 
politically and artistically Boston — — 


FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CON- 
TRABANDS 





By EvizabeTu Hype Borume. Cloth, $1.25. 

Patient, intelligent, and thoroughly reliable 
author gives in this book the results of nearly hires 
years’ work among the colored people of thé South, 
and her experience throws great light on the condi- 
tions of labor and social life that have caused anxiety 
to the friends of the race. No one anxious for the 
wat and fy of the American State can afford 

er testi y. 


SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO 
REVELATION 





By Rev. F. M.Spracusr. Cloth, $1.75. 

“This is, on the whole, the ablest and most compre 
hensive indictment of our | ry system of Vusiness 
that has yet appeared. It is a summary not only of 
the e 0 i ut, what is ter, 
of the literature of Christian hopefulness that can be 
satisfied with nothing less than a radical change in 
we pets which have hitherto dominat the 


QUABBIN 
The story of asmalltown. With Outlooks upon Puri- 
tan Life. By Francis H. Unperwoop, LL. D. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 
The poet, T. B. Aldrich, writes : 


“I quite envy the man who has not read Quabbi 
for he has an unusual pleasure in front of him 
he may well envy me, tb 
charming book. 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW 


With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations. By HARRIETTE R. SHat- 
TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class. Cloth, 
75 cents. 

This manual, although intended for all students, is 
especially prepared for the use of women, in their 
clubs, unions, or any organization where it is impor- 
tant to conduct meetings. The book is made as 
elementary and simple as ible,—containing all 
the minute details of pees ding, of debating, of 

motions, of voting, etc., ete.,—while at the 

me it omits nothing which is essential to a 

knowledge of the principles, rules and practice of 

parliamentary law. 


The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law has 
been adopted as the authority in the conduct of 
meetings by the following organizations, among 
others : 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs (Na 
tional). 


The Federal Suffrage Association (National). 
The Maine State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The Illinois Women’s Press Association. 
The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association. 
The Cook County (Ill.) Woman Suffrage Association 
The Spokane ( Wash.) Sorosis. 
wie? Women’s Wheel and Athletic Club, of Buffalo, 





id 


an 
‘or I have read it twice.” It isa 


The Conversational Club, of Waterbury, and he 
Athena, of Meriden, Conn. 
The Boston Political Class. 


The Friday Club, and The Woman S 
of Everett, yy = Saprege Senghe 


The Old and New, of Malden, Mass. 

The Cantabrigia, of Cambridge, Mass. 
The Melrose Women’s Club. 

The Young Women’s Club, of Lynn, Mass, 


Any of the above sent by mail upon receipt 
of price. Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET, BOSTON 





KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


At Canton Junction, Mass. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


Making them the most elastic of all Textile 
Fabrics, and are for the following uses: 


MATTRESSES AND PILLOWS, 
MATTRESS PADS, 


FILLING FOR CUSHIONS, 


All of the above taking the place of the best 
curled horse hair, also, the well known 


STAIR PADS, AND TABLE 
PADDING, 


Order through your Dry Goods and Furniture 
dealer. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently located to the busi centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse 
cars from all! railway stations and steamer landings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 











BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56and61 East 11th St., 3doorsfrom B’dway 


Permanent and transient board at reasonable price. 
Location central to est retail and plaees of 
musement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 





Prices Very Reasonable. 


T. D. COOK & CO., 





Avon and Bedford Sts., Boston. 


ANTED : A young housekeeper, aged about 25 
to 28, at Chicago, this summer; family of six, 

two servants, comer twelve-room eo 
Lady wanted must be of high character and educa- 
tian, and will considered one of the family 


kee 





Wages, $20 per month and board. Address fully, , 
MRS. V., P. O. Box 688, Chicago. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, JUNE 3, 1893. 

















Letters containing remittances and seloting to 
the business of the paper must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order or Express Co.’s eney Order, may be sent 
atour risk. Money sent in letters not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

The paper will continue to be sent to subscribers 
until explicit orders to the contrary are received at 
this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2, Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








THREE CHEERS FOR MICHIGAN! 


In so many States a bill granting women 
municipal suffrage has passed one branch 
of the Legislature, only to fail in the 
other, that we were not greatly elated by 
the announcement of the passage of the 
bill through the Michigan House of Rep- 
resentatives, even by the large vote of 57 
to 25. But when the news came that the 
bill had passed the Senate also, it was 
like an electric shock. Hope and excite- 
ment went up to fever heat. Still, there 
have been so many disappointments in 
the past, so many slips between the cup 
and the lip, that we could not even yet 
rejoice without trembling. There was still 
the chance of the Governor’s veto, and 
Gov. Pierce, of Dakota, and Gov. Mark- 
ham, of California, had set bad prece- 
dents. But when the joyful news came 
that the bill had received Gov. Rich’s sig- 
nature, and that Michigan had really 
ranged herself side by side with Kansas, 
the full tide of exultation broke forth. It 
seemed almost too good to be true. The 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL Office was filled with 
profound rejoicing, and the hearts of the 
friends of equal rights everywhere will be 
equally elated. Three cheers for Michi- 
gan! 


er 


RECEPTION TO MRS. COBDEN UNWIN. 


A reception will be given to Mrs. Jane 
Cobden Unwin, of England, at the Wo- 
man Suffrage Parlors, No. 3 Park St., 
Boston, on Monday, June 5, from 3.30 to 
5.30 P.M. Mrs. Unwin is the daughter of 
Richard Cobden. With Lady Sandhurst, 
Miss Cobden was elected a member of the 
London County Council, but after a pro- 
longed legal contest, the courts decided 
that women were not eligible. Miss Cob- 
den afterwards became the wife of Mr. 
Fisher Unwin, the well known publisher. 
She is an earnest advocate of equal rights 
for women. All friends of the movement 
are cordially invited. 


——_—_~@r— 


A DISCORDANT NOTE. 


The newspapers in general have spoken 
with deserved praise of the great gather- 
ing of women just held in Chicago. It has 
been pronounced, on all sides, a magnifi- 
cent Congress. But there is always some 
one to protest even against the most 
obvious success; and a writer in the 
Albany Journal sounds a discordant note 
in the general chorus of good-will and 
praise. Commenting on the report that 
20,000 women, more or less, attended 
the World’s Congress of Representative 
Women, he says: 

Meanwhile, think for a moment of the 
20,000 homes which these 20,000 women 
left behind them, to the tender mercies 
of husbands or hirelings; the household 
niches from which the idols have de- 

arted, fora tiresome trip to the Windy 
Jity; the household interests that lan- 
guish, waiting for the sound of familiar 
footsteps that are out of hearing, and the 
touch of tender hands that are hanging 
on to a strap in a Chicago ‘“‘elevated,”’ or 
waving away with fans the heat of dis- 
cussion ina crowded assembly ; the mem- 
bers of the household who pine for the 
accustomed voices, which used to soothe 
in domestic assurances, now husky in the 
Convention’s contention ! 

It is related that at the close of one of 
Mrs. Stanton’s lectures on equal suffrage, 
a conservative woman in the audience 
went up to her and said: ‘‘Now, Mrs. 
Stanton, I want to ask you one question: 
Who takes care of your children while 
you come here to-night to lecture?” Mrs. 
Stanton answered: ‘“‘My dear madam, 
who takes care of your children while you 
come here to-night to hear me lecture?” 
There were several hundred women in the 
audience, who had spent the evening out, 
as well as Mrs. Stanton, yet no one was 
distressed for fear the children of these 
ladies would perish with neglect during 
their absence. But let any woman devote 
an evening to giving a lecture, instead of 
to hearing one,—especially if it be a lec- 
ture on suffrage,—and the anti-progressive 
party at once raises a cry of alarm for the 
consequences to her forsaken offspring. 


quire what has become of the 200,000 
homes “‘left to the tender mercies of hus- 
bands or hirelings,” or the 200,000 ‘‘house- 
hold niches from which the idols have 
departed.” On the contrary, the press 
boasts of the large attendance at the Ex- 
position, and exhorts people not to lose 
the rare opportunity of broadening their 
minds by a sight of its marvels. But ifa 
fraction of the women visiting Chicago 
choose to broaden their minds by attend- 
ing a remarkable Congress of intelligent 
women, gathered from a dozen different 
countries to discuss questions of interest 
to women, some benighted individual is 
sure to utter a wail about the ‘thousehold 
interests that languish,” husbands and 


| children “‘pining for the accents of accus- 
| tomed voices,” ete. 


Such a person can 
only be compared to an owl too deeply 
buried in the shadows of the forest of 
prejudice to know when daylight has 
come, and persisting in uttering mourn- 
ful nocturnal cries in the face of the full 


sunrise. A. 8. B. 
=~ 


JEWISH WOMEN AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


| Congress at the World’s Fair, Mrs. Min- 
nie D. Louis came first on the programme 
with a paper on ‘‘Woman’s Place in He- 
brew Thought.” Her essay was discussed 
by Emily Marshall Wadsworth and Mrs. 
John F. Unger, representative of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Reformed Church of the United 
States. Eliza Anne Thayer read an ad- 
dress on “The Light of the East,’’ mean- 
ing the Hebrew woman. ‘The discussion 
that followed was led by Mrs. Ella Dietz 
Clymer. 

Mrs. Julia L. Simpson, the New York 
State delegate to the woman’s branch of 
the World’s Congress of Religions, is a 
writer from the West, who, before coming 
to New York to live, did much good work 
on the Denver and Chicago press. As the 
head of the Jewish women’s branch in 
New York State, Mrs. Simpson under- 
took the task of arousing enthusiasm in 
the principal cities sufficiently to get 
meetings called and names selected of 
women who are competent and willing to 
prepare and read papers before the Con- 
gress to be held in Chicago in September. 

One of the essayists selected for this 
Congress is Miss Lizzie Bloomstein, of 
Nashville, ‘Tenn. 
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AN APPEAL FOR COLORADO. 


To the Women of Colorado, Greeting :— 

The enactment of the last Legislature 
convened in this State has made it possi- 
that the suffrage may be extended to the 
women of Colorado at the next general 
election, which occurs Tuesday, Nov. 7. 
The voters of the State will settle this 
matter, whether the right of full citizen- 
ship shall be accorded to all women in 
Colorado of lawful age and otherwise 
qualified, or whether the question shall 
be set back a decade or more. The fact 
that many States have agitated the sub- 
ject, some bringing it to a focus as the 
Colorado Assembly has done, renders it 
imperative that no backward step be 
taken. The decision at the next election 
will also affect the situation in every other 
State. 

The really important work was only 
begun by the simple vote of the late As- 
sembly. That vote has transferred the 
responsibility for the enactment to those 
now having the right of franchise in this 
State. Shall that enactment be proven a 
humiliating farce, as will be the case 
should it be ascertained that the women 
of Colorado are indifferent as to obtaining 
citizenship? Or shall we, making com- 
mon cause with the most progressive 
minds of the State, who favor suffrage as 
resting upon fundamental principles of 
justice and right, encourage them by every 
possible means tocarry this question for- 
ward to a successful result? 

From this time onward, the women’s 
organizations throughout Colorado, with 
their hundreds of active, devoted mem- 
bers, should consecrate time, energy, and 
means to the attainment of thisend. By 
making equal suffrage the leading idea for 
the next half year, by organization for 
campaign purposes, by distribution of lit- 
erature, by house to house visitation and 
enthusiastic public meetings, much can be 
accomplished in the moulding of public 
sentiment. 





There have lately been at least 200,000 
women at Chicago, attending the World’s 
Fair, from all parts of the United 
States; and there will be multitudes 
more before the season is over. Not 
& newspaper has yet been moved to in- 


| desirous of furthering the cause either 
join the parent organization, sending their 
‘name with the $1 membership fee to Mrs. 


On the opening day of the Women’s | 


E. P. Ensley, 1755 Ogden Street, treasurer, 
or communicate with Mrs. L. M. Tyler, 
915 18th Avenue, the organizer, who will 
perfect arrangements to visit them, or 
furnish any information needed to form a 
suffrage association in the outlying 
towns. The membership fee, with the 
addition of what can be collected individ- 
ually, will secure quite a fund. 

The opposition encountered among the | 
members of the late Legislature and else- 
where has led us to believe that strenuous | 
and well planned antagonism will have to | 
be met. The indifference of women will | 
be augmented by a solid array of men op- | 
posed to it ‘‘on general principles.” Not- 
withstanding its opponents, the highest | 
civilization accentuates the necessity and 
importance of women in public affairs. 
This fact has been grandly proclaimed by 
the labor organizations and other strong | 
bodies, and so plain an act of justice should | 
not require arguments in its support. 

To the women we especially look for 
hearty endorsement and codperation, ex- 
pecting an immediate response on behalf of 
this movement to foreshadow the activities 
of a thorough and successful campaign. 


MARTHA A. PEASE, President, 
2020 Ogden Street, 

ELLA C. Boynton, Cor. Sec’y, 
16 Tremont Block, 

Equal Suffrage Association of Colorado. 


Denver , Col., May 24, 1893. 
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“THE SAME OLD SONG.” 





Mrs. Elizabeth A. Meriwether, of St. 
Louis, an ardent Democratic suffragist, 
does not “take much stock,” to use a 
Western phrase, in the resolution adopted 
by the National Convention of Republican 
Leagues at Louisville,on May 11. Under 
the head of a ‘‘A Threadbare Tale,” in a 
letter to the St. Louis Sunday Post-De- 
spatch, she says: 


The resolution has been offered and 
acted on so often in the last thirty years 
that the ‘‘loyal women” know the phrase 
by heart and value it for what it is worth. 
The “obligations” were incurred more 
than thirty years ago. Many of the “loyal 
women”’ have tong since passed from this 
scene of action, and those yet left have 
grown gray and wrinkled waiting the 
liquidation of those ‘‘obligations.” 

In 1860, the women referred to as the 
‘loyal women”’ were the active preachers 
of woman suffrage, and had a following of 
the brainiest men of the time,—Horace 
Greeley, Wendell Phillips, Charles Sum- 
ner, William Lloyd Garrison, Henry Wil- 
son, T. Wentworth Higginson, and others. 
One of the most eloquent and logical lec- 
tures Phillips ever made was on the 
woman question. Through the columns 
of the Tribune Greeley pushed the cause 
of woman’s right to the ballot. Mrs. 
Cady Stanton, Mrs. Joslyn Gage, Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, and other able women 
were then in the full flower of mental and 
physical vigor, and from a thousand plat- 
forms daily gained converts. The war 
between the North and the South began, 
and the leaders of the North said to the 
suffrage women: 

‘This is the negro’s day. Help us free 
the negro, and then we will free the 
women.”’ 

The suffrage women at once stopped 
speaking and writing for their own cause 
and used all their powers of pen and voice 
to fire the hearts of the North, fill the 
ranks of the Federal army, and pour armed 
men by the million down on the South. 
Anna Dickinson took the field and stumped 
the Northern States, speaking to immense 
audiences, rousing intense hate of South- 
ern whites, painting them in the most 
lurid colors of cruel wickedness, and the 
blacks in the beauties of holiness. Thou- 
sands of women followed the armies 
South, as hospital nurses or teachers of 
negro schools. At last the war ended. 
The negro was free. The ‘‘loyal women” 
thought their work for the negro was 
done. ‘hey went to the Republican lead- 
ers and reminded them of their promise to 
free women after the negro was free. 
How were those women answered? Sum- 
ner said to them: 

“Take my speeches on negro slavery. 
Every word I have spoken for the negro 
will apply to women.” 

And this was all that Sumner did for 
women after the war. 

Mrs. Duniway, editor of a paper pub- 
lished in Oregon, at the opening of 
Greeley’s campaign for the presidency, 
asked him what position he would occupy 
on the woman suffrage question. 

‘Why do you women let the men in 
Oregon drink so much whisky?’ was 
Greeley’s irrelevant and impertinent re- 
joinder. Not another word would he speak 
on the subject. I think the last lecture 
Wendell Phillips ever made was to the 
Harvard students, when he congratulated 
the students that they had lived to see 
universal suffrage established. 

‘*Universal?”’ Only a few years before 
the war, Phillips had eleguently de- 
nounced the iniquitous fact that one-half 





Money is needed for this campaign, for | 
the legitimate expenses must of necessity | still voiceless, but his mind had become so 
| beconsiderable. To this end, let all women | 


of the people of America, in the councils 
of the country, were as voiceless as dumb 
cattle. Phillips knew that this half was 


ervaded and darkened by the negro that 
it could see nothing but the negro. The 
| woman half of humanity had faded into 
| obscurity. 





When the convention that nominated 
Garfield was about to meet, its managers 


promised Miss Susan B. Anthony she 
should have seventy-five seats in the con- 
vention for the ‘loyal women,” of whom 
they were ‘‘still mindful.”” Miss Anthony 
went to Chicago and rung the tocsin, and 
from all parts of the Union went up the 
‘loyal women,” their hopes high, that at 
last they might receive the promised re- 
ward. But they were again disappointed. 
Gen. Logan marched up with a retinue of 
ex-soldiers, the seventy-five seats were 
given to the soldiers, not one to the 
women. Before the enactment of the 
Fifteenth Amendment, certain “loyal 
women” of St. Louis, headed by Mrs. 
Virginia Minor and Mrs. Rebecca Haz- 


| ard, not liking the idea that the male negro 


should be made the political ruler of ‘*loy- 
al white women,” went to a Republican 
newspaper office and protested. The 
proprietors assured the women that after 
the negro was endowed with the ballot, 
then the grateful Republican party, 
‘*mindful of its obligations, etc.,”’ would 
indeed redeem its promises and enfran- 
chise the women. ‘The Fifteenth Amend- 
ment became a law; the male negro, heir 
of his ancestors’ 5,000 years of barbarism, 
every atom of his civilization acquired 
not by his own or his ancestors’ efforts, 
but in the school of slavery, under the 
coercion of Caucasian masters,—this child 
of ignorance was made the political mas- 
ter of women who inherited the 5,000 
years of their ancestors’ struggle from 
barbarism to what enlightenment we 
ee aga The “loyal women” of St. Louis 

eld a meeting after the amendment was 
passed. One member offered a resolution 
eulogizing the amendment and the party. 
Another member sprang to her feet, fire in 
her eye, opposed the resolution, and de- 
nounced the Republican party as faithless 
to women. 

‘**What,” she cried, ‘‘with the Judas Is- 
cariot Greeley, the Benedict Arnold Sum- 
ner, and the shilly-shally Wendell Phil- 
lips, women have been put under the 
heels of black men. In all history is 
there treachery parallel to this?” 

I do not give the above facts of my own 
personal knowledge. ‘I'‘hey were related 
to me by ‘‘loyal women.” 

Our friend, Mrs. Meriwether, is mis- 
taken in her supposed ‘facts,’ and as a 
consequence she does injustice to Wen- 
dell Phillips (who was always true to 
woman, suffrage), to the early advocates 
of the cause (who never abandoned the 
woman for the negro), and to the National 
Republican party, which has never broken 
promises to the women. Horace Greeley 
always opposed woman suffrage; Charles 
Sumner never publicly advocated it; the 
National Republican platform has never 
expressly endorsed it; the Republican 
leaders never sought to gain the support 
of the suffragists by promises to aid it; 
and the suffragists never postponed their 
agitation of it upon pledges of future 
cooperation. 

It is true that at the National Republican 
Convention of 1872, in response to urgent 
outside pressure, the committee on resolu- 
tions reported and the convention adopted 
a resolution declaring the subject to be 
deserving of ‘‘respectfu) consideration” ; 
also that in 1892 the National Convention 
said: ‘‘We demand the ballot for every 
citizen of the United States.”” But no 
one can seriously claim that a National 
Republican Convention has ever intended 
to make woman suffrage an issue, or has 
ever expressly pledged the party to its 
support, except by inference in 1892. 

It is also true that in Massachusetts, and 
possibly in other States, the Republican 
platform has distinctly endorsed woman 
suffrage. But it is doubtful whether a 
majority of Republican voters have ever, 
even in Massachusetts, accepted this dec- 
laration as binding upon them, and it is 
certain that no platform can compel uni- 
versal support, or coerce individual judg- 
ment and conscience. 

The difference between 1872 and 1893 is 
that then the leaders were, on the woman 
suffrage question, in advance of the party, 
while to-day the party is, on that ques- 
tion, in advance of the leaders. ‘Large 
bodies move slowly.’”’ Mrs. Meriwether 
must remember that thirty years are 
only a day in the life of a nation. But 
within thirty years school suffrage for 
women has been established in twenty 
States, municipal suffrage in Kansas and 
in Michigan, and full suffrage in Wyo- 
ming, all carried mainly by Republican 
votes. Let us continue to sing ‘*the same 
old song” and torecite the same ‘‘thread- 
bare tale’ until the cause is carried and 
woman is free. H. B. B. 
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WOMEN AS LABOR REPRESENTATIVES. 

At alate meeting of the Toronto Trades 
and Labor Council, three women were 
present as delegates from the Working 
Women’s Protective Association, viz.: 
Mrs. Annie Brown, Miss Jennie B. Hep- 
burn and Miss Marie Joussaye. In re- 
ceiving these delegates, who are the first 
women to sit at the council board, 
President Banton said the Trades 
and Labor Council had always advocated 
the rights of women, and he was glad 
it was now able to show that in this 
parliament of labor there was no restric- 
tion of sex, nationality or religion. The 
object of the council was the improve- 
ment of the social and material condition 
of the working classes, and this included 
the women as well as the men. He took 











the opportunity of impressing upon the 
members of the council the responsi- 
bility they owed as delegates to that 
body, and urged them to remember that 
it was only by being faithful to their 
duties as delegates that the council could 
ever obtain the influence it ought to wield. 
He drew their attention to the need of 
regular and strict attendance at meeting, 
and closed by inviting the ladies to sit 
with the other representatives. This in- 
troduction and the presence of the dele- 
gates were received with applause. 

ee 


SOCIAL LIFE AT CHICAGO UNIVERSITY. 


A pleasant informal reception was given 
on May 25, at Snell Hall, Chicago Univer- 
sity, by Miss Marion Talbot, assistant 
dean of the women’s department, to Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Lucy Stone 
and Miss Mary F. Eastman. President 
Harper came in for a few minutes. 
Judge Shorey was present, and Mrs. 
Talbot assisted in receiving. The college 
girls were invited, and a charming bevy 
assembled. 

Mrs. Howe, by invitation, recited the 
Battle Hymn of the Republic. She said 
if her daughter Maude were present, she 
should not be allowed to do it; “But, 
‘when the cat’s away, the mice will play’; 
and this aged mouse will play, in the 
absence of her kitten.”” Mrs. Lucy Stone 
spoke of the greater ease with which a 
college education could be obtained by 
the girls of to-day as compared with those 
of fifty years ago; referred to the interest 
and pride the friends of equal rights took 
in Chicago University, because all its 
great opportunities are open to women 
upon equal terms; and in closing urged 
the importance of having the educated 
young women of to-day give their help to 
the best men in making a good govern- 
ment. She told how, just before the last 
presidential election, some of the Welles- 
ley girls got into a political discussion 
with Tom, the college coachman. He 
found the students better at argument 
than he was; and finally he said airily, 
‘Well, you girls can talk, but next Tues- 
day Ill be worth the whole of you!” 
This remark was quoted all through the 
college, and it is said to have made more 
suffragists than anything that ever hap- 
pened at Wellesley. It brought home to 
many of the girls for the first time the 
fact that on election day the hundreds of 
educated women within the walls of Wel- 
lesley actually counted for less than one 
illiterate carriage-driver. The suffrage 
sentiments of this speech were warmly 
applauded by the college girls. 

After the reception, the present writer, 
having fallen in with an old college friend, 
had the privilege of spending a social 
hour or two behind the scenes at Chicago 
University. There is one corridor at Snell 
Hall inhabited chiefly by post-graduate 
students from all parts of the country. It 
goes by the name of ‘‘The Cloister,” on 
the principle of Jucus a non lucendo, be- 
cause theinmates do not observe the quiet- 
ness appropriate to a convent. They all 
go by conventual names among them- 
selves. A handsome dark girl was Sister 
Sepia. One whose coloring suggested 
Titian’s auburn-haired beauties was Sister 
Titiana. The youngest girl on the corri- 
dor, a great mathematician, was Sister 
Infanta. A maiden of meek and guileless 
aspect was Sister Innocentia — whose 
character, I was told, did not correspond 
with her name. A girl with a beautiful 
smile, and no signs of melancholy about 
her, was Sister Dolores, because she 
knew Spanish. A niece of Maria Mitch- 
ell’s, whose sphinx-like gravity of aspect 
covers as much deviltry to the square 
inch as that of three ordinary girls, was 
Sister Gregaria, from her sociable disposi 
tion. A bright little Wisconsin girl, 
whose mother edits the Wisconsin Citizen, 
the organ of the Wisconsin Woman Suf- 
frage Association, was Sister Dorcas, be- 
cause she abounded in good works. I was 
told she owned a hammer, a screw-driver, 
a buttou-hook, a can-opener, etc., and was 
always willing to lendthem. Among her 
useful implements was a saw, with which 
all the girls but one had sawed off sections 
from the legs of their cot-beds, finding 
them inconveniently high. The one ex- 
ception had asked the authorities for leave 
to do so, and had been refused; where- 
upon the other girls promptly sawed off 
theirs, without saying anything to the 
authorities about it. 

It was a privilege to be admitted to the 
cozy cells of the sisterhood. They pointed 
out with pride their alcohol lamps and 
other conveniences for light house-keep- 
ing,—for most of them prepare their own 
breakfasts. There were cupboards divided 
between Greek and Latin books on the 
upper shelves, and pickles, jam, and tea 
on the lower ones; a box of eggs peeped 
out from under a piece of furniture, and 
one girl spoke of having in her room a 
pitcher of rhubarb which she had stewed 
that morning. The college commons were 
roundly abused, as I believe college com- 
mors always are. I partook of them after- 
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wards; but, eaten by lamplight in a 
romantic, catacomb-like sort of place, 
surrounded by laughing girls who dis- 
cussed alternately Latin prosody and 
summer bonnets, they did not seem at all 
bad. The company would have sweetened 
worse fare. The University is not re- 
sponsible for the food; it is provided by a 
boarding-club formed among the stu- 
dents. The managers at present are all 
young men. The girls say that next year 
they expect to elect some of the young 
women to a share in the management, and 
they believe an improvement in the food 
will follow. 

The gray stone buildings of the Chicago 
University stand on a grassy level in the 
suburbs, several miles from the heart of 
the city. ‘Thereis pure air, and plenty of 
it—almost too much at times. The wind 
blows straight from the Rocky Mountains, 
with nothing between to break its sweep. 
At times it almost cuts the toughest and 
wiriest student in two. It makes gusty 
music about the high chimneys; it turns 
umbrellas inside out, or flattens in their 
ribs; and it performs mad waltzes with 
the staidest and most dignified of the 
professors, whirling them about while the 
young women look on from the windows 
in irreverent glee. 

The girls have delightful times among 
themselves. There is a ‘Shouse com- 
mittee” whose duty it is to look after 
things generally, and to see that a reason- 
able degree of order is maintained. As we 
stood together in the twilight, about to 
part, Sister Gregaria and Sister Dorcas 
informed me, with a twinkle of dark 
eyes and white teeth, that they had been 
appointed members of that committee— 
partly on the principle ‘‘Set a thief to 
catch a thief,” partly because they were 
supposed to know everything that was 
going on in the house,—*‘ Which is credita- 
ble to our general intelligence,”’ they said. 
There is no lack of general intelligence at 
Snell Hall, and sound scholarship evi- 
dently has not killed high spirits. Grant 
Allen cught to visit Chicago University. 
It would give as wild a shaking up to his 
prejudices as the wind from the Rocky 
Mountains could bestow upon his um- 
brella; and he would blush to think he 
ever objected to the higher education on 
the ground that most college girls become 


‘‘dull and spiritless epicene automatons.” 


A. 8. B. 
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MORE CONVENTION ECHOES. 

The Louisville meeting also recom- 
mends the Republican League Clubs every- 
where to educate themselves on the sub- 
As several of 
the States have already adopted in their 
State laws a more or less complete recog- 
nition of the rights of women to vote, aud 
the indications are that other States will 
soon follow with a similar reform, the 
clubs will do well to act upon the recom- 
mendation. It would not be well to have 
woman suffrage incorporated into the laws 
of so many States while the Republican 
clubs remained in complete ignorance re- 
garding the subject.— Farmer’s Tribune 
( Populist.) 

The National Convention of Republi- 
can League Clubs, held in Louisville, 
Ky., last week, adopted a sound platform, 
including a resolution favoring woman 
suffrage. ‘The sub-committee had report- 
ed the resolution unfavorably, but the 
full committee and the convention of 500 
delegates, by a vote of two to one, adopt- 
ed the,resolution. All the resolutions are 
sound, and none more so than that ap- 
proving woman suffrage. —Fredonia (N. 
Y.) Censor. 


By the decisive vote of 375 yeas to 185 
nays, the Republican League of Clubs, in 
national convention at Louisville, adopted 
a resolution declaring : 

We recommend to the favorable consideration 
of the Republican clubs of the United States, as 
a matter of education, the question of granting 
to the women of the State anu nation the right 
to vote at all elections on the same terms and 
conditions as male citizens. 


The action of the young Republicans at 
Louisville, the other day, in taking a stand 
for woman’s suffrage, took away the 
breath of some of the old timers, and, in 
some instances, the utmost they can bring 
themselves to do is to damn with faint 
praise. Nevertheless woman’s suffrage 1s 
one of the facts that the near future holds 
in readiness to proclaim, and Gen. Clark- 
son, veteran as he is, is not too old a boy 
to hasten to welcome the advent of the 
political equality of the sexes. The pro- 
gressive young men have pronounced for 
woman's suffrage, and it will come.— 
Bradford (Pa.) Evening Star. 


The Louisville convention proposes to 
adopt woman’s suffrage as one of the car- 
dinal principles of the party. Many lead- 
ing Republicans are already its avowed 
and ardent advocates, and a strong effort 
will undoubtedly be made to incorporate 
in the next national Republican platform 
the idea set forth in the resolutions 
adopted at Louisville yesterday. The 
Republican party is badly rattled. It 
realizes that it cannot win on its own ideas, 
and its efforts to find and adopt some new 
issue that will give hope of success are 
quite amusing.—Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. 


The Democrats are abusing and ridicul- 
ing the Clarksonian programme. They 
would never take this trouble if they 
did not deem it dangerous. Woman 
suffrage? Certainly. About every new 
party formed in the last twenty years has 
favored it. It will come by degrees any- 
how. Why not be chummy with the 
inevitable?—N. Y. Recorder. 
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Upon the principle that a drowning 
man will grab at a straw, the Republican 
National League of Clubs which met last 
week voted in favor of woman suffrage. 
Now look out for a declaration in the 
Iowa platform that woman suffrage is the 
‘*fixed policy’* of that party and ‘‘no back- 
ward step” will be taken, at least so long 
as the women can be used as a tail to the 
Republican kite, as has been done with 


prohibition.— Mt. Pleasant (Ia.) Free 
Press. 
Jerry Simpson thinks the suffrage 


amendment will carry in Kansas next 
election, and he says of it: 


A woman is as much a human being as 
a man, and the same reasons why he 
should vote would apply to her. Of 
course we hear the nonsense about women 
not being — to vote, and all that 
sort of thing. One person is always 
ready to declare himself wiser than 
another. However, if women vote in this 
State, Kansas will go Republican for ten 

ears. But nevertheless they ought to 

ave the ballot if they want it. All 
women don’t vote as their husbands do, 
but most of the Republican women will, 
on account of their State organizations. 
Then in country districts and towns, and 
cities, too, the women are largely under 
the influence of preachers. They can’t 
have a meeting unless they have a 
preacher to run it, and 90 per cent. of the 
preachers are Republicans. 


~<+4> 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


The Western Christian Advocate, Cincin- 
nati, of May 24 contains an excellent re- 
port of the annual meeting of the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association, written by 
Linda M. Duvall. This paper is one of 
the best of our religious exchanges. It 
frequently and forcibly maintains the 
rights of women in church and State. 

Rev. W. W. Reynolds lately read a 
paper on ‘Rights of Woman” at the 
preachers’ meeting in Indianapolis, Ind. 
A lively discussion follcwed, in which 
the pros and cons of woman’s eligibility 
to places of preferment and influence were 
gone over, and the subject was left in 
statu quo. 





In Pennsylvania, women belonging to 
the Protestant Episcopal Church not only 
vote for vestrymen, but are elected to 
that office. A correspondent writes: ‘‘I 
have just received a letter from a clergy- 
man who says, ‘I wish I could get four 
women as vestrymen: then I might be 
able to do something!’ ” 

The Southern Presbyterians, in session 
at Macon, Ga., on May 24 issued the fol- 
lowing remarkable decree : 

The session must absolutely enforce the 
injunction of Scripture forbidding women 
to speak in churches (1 Cor. 14: 34), or in 
any way failing to observe that relative 
subordination to men that is taught in 
1 Cor. 11: 13, and other places. 

This suggests King Canute’s absolutely 
forbidding the tide to rise, when the 
waves were already splashing at his feet. 
Mrs. W. H. Felton, of Georgia, in another 
column, comments at some length upon 
this preposterous decree. 


+> 
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BACK NUMBERS COMPLETE. 


Our thanks are due to the kind friends 
who have so promptly made good our loss 
of sixty numbers of the JOURNAL. The 
volumes are now complete for binding, so 
no more are needed. 

Eps. WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 
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CATHOLIC WOMEN’S FEDERATION. 


One hundred representative Catholic 
women from all parts of the country met 
in Chicago May 27, and formed a ‘‘Na- 
tional Federation of the Catholic Women 
of America.”’ This was a result of the 
Woman's Congress held there the previous 
week. The idea of the Federation origin- 
ated, it is said, with Mrs. Alice T. Toomey, 
of San Francisco. Its object is to promote 
charitable work among the poor and sick, 
kindergarten and temperance work. 

After discussing the plans of the organi- 
zation, Mrs. Toomey was elected presi- 
dent and Mrs. Eliza Starr honorary presi- 
dent. Another meeting will be held to- 
day, at which a constitution will be 
adopted and the organization perfected 
and named. This is an admirable move- 
ment, and may be productive of excellent 


results. 
+e, _—— 


APPEAL FOR TUSKEGEE GIRLS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

At the Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, 
Ala., at present there are in many cases 
five and six girls occupying one room, 
when there should not be more than two. 
For a long time the school has felt the 
effects of this crowded condition, not- 
withstanding the girls are willing to 
endure it for the sake of an education. A 
large addition to the girls’ main building 
is now being made. . The students have 
manufactured the brick, and are doing 
the brick-masonry, carpentry, plastering, 
painting and tinning, so that money given 
for this addition serves the threefold pur- 
pose of providing a building, giving stu- 
dents an opportunity to learn trades, and, 








at the same time, earn money with which 


2 





to pay their board while in school. The 
total cost is $6,000, and a good portion 
of this has been given or promised. Will 
your readers help us? 
BoOoKER T. WASHINGTON, Prin. 
Normal and Industrial Institute. 


Tuskegee, Ala., April 27, 1893. 


tor 
OUR NEW YORE LETTER. 


New York, May 30, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 


The wonderful Congress of Women is 
over, the last echoes in the way of festiv- 
ities in Chicago are at an end, and the del- 
egates are once more at home; but we all 
feel, and the world feels, that an epoch 
has been marked in the progress of wom- 
an’s freedom. So wonderful a gathering 
has never been known in the history of 
the human race, and those who had the 
inspiration of being present at the meet- 
ings must take up the home work again 
with fresh enthusiasm. 

The effect of the Congress on the press 
of this city has been most marked. Most 
of the papers had long daily reports of 
the proceedings, with favorable editorial 
comment. The New York Sun, so long 
our enemy, has in this morning’s issue an 
editorial, entitled ‘“The Little Yellow Rib- 
bon,” in which it admits that the Con- 
gress was in reality ‘‘a monster woman 
suffrage meeting,” and, after declaring 
that the veteran woman suffragists were 
the heroines of the great gathering, adds 
that the emancipation of women has not 
made them less feminine, but that ‘‘never 
before were they so beautiful, so lovable, 
so companionable, so irresistible and so 
influential are they to-day,” winding up 
by the declaration that ‘‘whenever women 
adopt the fashion of wearing the little 
yellow ribbon emblematic of woman suf- 
frage, it shall be our badge also.” What 
an amazing change from the time when 
all the advocates of our cause were de- 
nounced in the columns of this same jour- 
nal! 

After one of the great woman suffrage 
meetings which filled every afternoon of 
the Congress week, your correspondent 
summoned together the women present 
who were from NewYork, and, similar no- 
tices having been sent to the other halls, a 
little gathering was the result. Mrs. Cros- 
sett, of Warsaw, Dr. Dildine, of Bingham- 
ton, and others were present, who prom- 
ised active aid in the campaign for the 
election of delegates to the constitutional 
convention this fall. At the conference 
in regard to State work, held at the 
Palmer House on Wednesday, May 24th, 
Miss Emily Howland, with her niece, Miss 
Isabel Howland, and Miss Harriet May 
Mills, of Syracuse, were seen, so that this 
State was well represented. 

There was a notable assemblage of 
women in the salon of the Hotel Bruns- 
wick yesterday afternoon. The occasion 
was the inaugural of the Professional 
Women’s League. The spacious room 
was dressed with flowers. Over the 
platform there hung a chandelier deco- 
rated with lilies of the valley and red 
roses. After a piano solo by Miss Marie 
Merrick, and a song by Miss Fielding 
Roselle, Mrs. Rosenfeld introduced Mrs. 
A. M. Palmer, the President of the 
League, at the same time presenting her 
with a bunch of Marechal Niel roses, tied 
with a long yellow ribbon. 

Mrs. Palmer’s address dwelt ably on the 
loyalty and devotion which should bind 
the League together. Mrs. Rachel McAu- 
ley, chairman of the executive committee, 
read a report of what the League had 
already accomplished. The officers of the 
League were introduced, Miss Lotta Crab- 
tree being received with an ovation of 
applause. Mrs. Knowles, the treasurer, 
and Miss Minnie M. Fiske made short 
speeches, and after the close of the regu- 
lar proceedings there was u social re- 
union. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th St. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Queen Victoria was seventy-four years 
old on May 24. 

The WomAN'’s JOURNAL is sent one 
year on trial to new subscribers for $1.50. 

From to-day until Aug. 31, the office 
of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL will close at 
1 P. M. on Saturdays. 

The Knights of Labor of Norton, Kan., 
recently adopted a strong resolution in 
favor of equal suffrage. 

Hon. L. C. Hughes has been appointed 
Governor of Arizona, by President 
Cleveland. Governor Hughes is a stanch 
woman suftragist. 

In North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Colorado and California, the age 
of protection for girls is only ten years. 
In Kansas and Wyoming, the two States 
where women vote, the age is eighteen. 


Mrs. Virginia D. Young, of Fairfax, 
S.C., and Mrs. Mary S. Whilden, of Charles- 


the World’s Interdenominational Sunday 
School Convention, to be held in St. Louis 
Aug. 31 to Sept. 6. 

In his address at the dedication of the 
Illinois Building at the World’s Fair, Gov. 
Altgeld, of Illinois, said: ‘In preparing 
for this Exposition, women of different 
lands have learned to help each other, and 
thus the nucleus of an international 
woman’s organization has been formed, 
the ultimate, far-reaching influence of 
which in the emancipation of her sex no 
man can foresee.” 


President Harper of the University of 
Chicago has invited Mrs. Livermore to 
address the students in the University 
Chapel, when she attends the World’s 
Fair in the first fortnight of June, and 
she has accepted the invitation. She has 
also accepted an invitation to speak in the 
First Baptist Church of Chicago, Rev. 
Dr. Henson, pastor, on the last Sunday 
evening of her stay in the city. 


At the banquet given by the St. Paul 
Press Club, on May 19, to the visiting 
delegates at the International League 
Convention of Journalists, Mrs. Sallie Joy 
White was unexpectedly called upon for 
aspeech. It was strictly extempore, but 
the St. Paul Globe and the Pioneer Press, 
while making honorable mention of the 
addresses of Murat Halsted, Major De 
Young, and others, give her credit for 
having delivered the most brilliant speech 
of the occasion. 


The National W. 8. A. of Massachusetts 
held its regular monthly meeting on the 
26th ult. It was the last before vacation, 
and the annual meeting. The following 
oflicers were elected : 

President—Salome Merritt, M. D. 

Vice-Presidents— Sarah A. P. Dickerman, 
Lydia E. Hutchings, Lydia L. Turner. 

Secretary—Lavina A. Hatch. 

Assistant Secretary—Fannie I. Loring. 

Treasurer—Dora Bascom Smith. 

Auditor —Agnes Parritt. 

Directors—Salome Merritt, Sarah A. P. Dick- 
erman, Lavina A. Hatch, Charlotte Lobdell, 
Lina J. Parker, Annie M. Mahoney, Winnifred 
B. Knowles. 

During the last year, a new feature has 
been introduced that has added to the 
enjoyment of the meetings. The regular 
business is accomplished with as little 
delay as possible; all needless discussion 
is ruled out; and the spare time is spent 
in an informal discussion, or talk on some 
important theme, unexpectedly intro- 
duced, some member being prepared with 
the unknown subject. Several important 
subjects have been thus looked over in a 
talk, rather than a discussion, the object 
being to save time from being spent in a 
useless manner, as is often the case; also 
to practise speaking with ease on an un- 
expected subject, where previous prepara- 
tion is impossible. 

The women of Rio Grande, N.J., voted 
in large numbers at the recent school 
election, and elected their candidate for 
school trustee, Charles W. Saul, by a 
majority of two votes. A would-be funny 
paragrapher says: ‘‘It is reported that as 
a result several families have been divided 
and at least one divorce begun.” This 
will be received with skepticism by resi- 
dents of the twenty States where women 
have already been voting for school offi- 
cers for years, without a single divorce 
resulting. The man who would try to 
get a divorce from his wife because she 
did not vote the same ticket he did for 
school trustee must be a fitting candidate 
for the Asylum for the Feeble-minded. 


The E. S. A. of the Sixth District met 
in convention at Downs, Kan., May 24, 
25. An enthusiastic and helpful meeting 
was held. Excellent papers were read 
and di-cussed, while music and recitations 
enlivened the exercises. Mrs. M. L. Berry, 
State treasurer, responded to the address 
of welcome. She remained during the 
meeting, aiding the workers greatly by 
her timely suggestions. On Thursday, 
dinner was served at the church by the 
friends of equal suffrage. This proved 
very acceptable, as the rainy day made 
travelling to and from the church un- 
pleasant. Women of the Sixth District 
are alive to their responsibilities, and 
fully appr2ciate the importance of the 
coming amendment struggle. All seemed 
confident of victory. Officers were elected 
as follows: 


President—Mrs. Abbie A. Welch, Cedarville. 
Secretary—Mrs. Jordan, Alton. 
Treasurer—Mrs. W. D. Magaw, Downs. 
Organizer—Mrs. Harry Gray, Osborne. 


In reference to the disposition to treat 
the Woman’s Building and exhibit at the 
World’s Fair as an initial movement to 
demonstrate the ability of woman to take 
her place by the side of man in all lucra- 
tive industries, the Philadelphia Ledger 
remarks : 

A precisely similar movement was 
started at the Centennial Exhibition in 
1876, and with good effect. More avenues 
of employment are open to women now 
than there were during the Centennial 
Exhibition, and women have been ad- 
vanced more nearly to equality with men 
in the recompense allowed them, so that 
they will be able to make a better exhibit 
at Chicago than they did in 1876, but in its 








ton, S. C., have been elected delegates to 


essential features the Woman’s Building 


in 1893 will stand for the same ideas as 
were expressed in the Woman’s Building 
at the great Exhibition of 1876. 

The Commencement exercises of the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind will be 
held in Boston Theatre, June 6d, at 3 
o'clock. The programme affords a pleas- 
ing variety, its numbers being selected to 
represent the work done by the pupils in 
the literary and musical departments of 
the school, and also in its gymnasium. 
Since the establishment of the Kindergar- 
ten, it has had a special place in the 
annual exercises. The children will illus- 
trate by model, game and song a beautiful 
bit of nature study. Willie, Elizabeth, 
Robin and Tommy Stringer will share in 
the work and play of the exercise. The 
constantly increasing number of little 
applicants necessitates a continued appeal 
for funds to provide for their admission. 
Harvey N. Shepard, Esq., will make a 
plea in behalf of this work. Hon. Geo. 8. 
Hale will preside, and John S. Dwight, 
Esq., will present the diplomas. Tickets 
may be obtained at the office of the insti- 
tution, 37 Avon Place. None are required 
for the upper gallery of the theatre, to 
which the public are invited. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


THEATRE. 


Mr. J. A. CRABTREE, - Manager. 
Mr. F. E. PIPER, Business Manager. 





PARK 


Evenings at 8. 





Saturday Matinee at 2. 





WEEK COMMENCING JUNE 5. 


“The Golden Wedding,” 


BY FRED MILLER, Jr., 


Composer of the great Boston success, 


SHIP AHOY! 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON 


seeeeeres Manage. 


Week Commencing June 5. 


GEORGE A. BAKER’S 


Comic Opera Company. 








MRS. M. G. BROWN’S 


METAPHYSICAL 
DISCOVERY 


Kills the Root of all Disease. 
THREE PREPARATIONS 
which enter the system ty absorption through 


The Eyes, Ears and Scalp. 
NO DRUGS THROUGH THE MOUTH. 


Three bottles in a set, p.t up ia three sizes, and sold 
at $5.00, 82.50, $1.25. 
Order of druggists, or enclose price to the 


METAPHYSICAL UNIVERSITY, 
51 Bond St., New York, 


where please send ten cents for pamphlet of 
100 pages. 
ESTABLISHED OVER THIRTY YEARS. 


Boston Depot — Wholesale and Retail, 


36 and 38 HANOVER STREET. 


FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 


Twelve to fourteen acres of land, small house, and 
large, unfinished barn The finest site in Woburn for 
a public institution, summer boarding-house, private 
residence, or subdivision into building lots. Only 
half a mile from two railroad stations, and half an 
hour, by rail, from Boston. Address, Mra, Susan 
T. Converse, 35 Sherman Place, Woburn, on the 
premises, or H.B. Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston 





N B —Will pay any real estate agent who firs 
introduces a buyer, a commission of 244 per cent. in 
ase a sale is effected to the party introduced. 
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For the Woman’s Journal, | 
AN APPEAL. 
BY GERALDINE MEYRICK. 


My country! Th-the hour of thy birth, | 
"Midst unsheathed swords, wast thou bap- | 
tized with fame, 
And vowed, Before the nations of the earth, 
A child of Freedom. When discretion came, 
Came, too, occasion to renew the rite, 
With ceremonies fit to try thy soul; 
And many a bitter struggle and bard fight 
Were borne ere thou couldst be accounted 
whole, 
A nation worthy to bear Freedom's name. 
O land thus doubly pledged, how great thy 
shame 
If thou shouldst still the freeman’s vote deny 
To half thy people! Long thy women cry 
For leave to prove their loyalty to the State. 
Hear now our prayer! We weary while we 
wait! 
Santa Cruz, Cal. 


+o - 
TWO LITTLE OLD LADIES. 


Two little old ladies, one grave, one gay, 

In the self-same cottage lived day by day. 
One could not be happy, ‘‘because,”’ she said, 
“So many children are hungry for bread ;”’ 
And she really had not the heart to smile, 
When the world was so wicked ali the while. 


The other old lady smiled all day long, 
As she knitted or sewed, or crooned a song. 
**[ have not time to be sad,’’ she said, 
‘*When hungry children are crying for bread ;"’ 
So she baked and knitted and gave away, 
And declared the world grew better each day. 


Two little old ladies, one grave, one gay ; 
Now which do you think chose the wiser way ? 





“of 
WORTH WHILE. 


BY EDWARD 8. MARTIN. 





I pray thee, Lord, that when it comes to me 
To say if I will follow truth and thee, 

Or choose instead to win, as better worth 

My pains, some cloying recompense of earth— 


Grant me, great Father, from a hard-fought 
field, 

Forespent and bruised, upon a battered shield, 

Home to obscure endurance to be borne 

Rather than live my own mean gains to scorn. 


Far better fall with face turned toward the goal, 
At one with wisdom and my own worn soul, 
Than ever come to see myself prevail, 

When to succeed at last is but to fail. 


Mean ends to win and therewith be content— 

Save me from that! Direct thou the event 

As suits thy will: where’er the prizes go, 

Grant me the struggle, that my soul may grow. 
—Seribner’s Magazine. 


-~e — 
YOUTH, HEALTH AND I. 


BY REV. ADA C. BOWLES. 





One day when Youth and Health and I 
Were tripping lightly by the sea, 

We heard it say, ‘‘The world is wide, 
And it is calling unto thee.” 


Another day we three lay down 
Where Pine soft murmured unto Pine, 
‘*Who dwells within these woody deeps 
Will find life peaceful and divine.” 





Yet in the murmuring Pine’s own voice 

We could but hear the restless sea; 
‘*Not dreaming ease is most divine, 

The world is wide, and calleth thee.” 


And we, who loved each woodland sound, 
Went forth to travel far and wide, 

And wrought our tasks with cheerful zeal, 
For still we travelled side by side. 


Till stealthily gray Time crept in 
And gently drew our hands apart, 

And whisper’d, ‘Youth must tarry here, 
But Health is thine ; take beart,take heart.’’ 


Then on we two together fared 

Till Health cried, ‘‘Hearest not the Pine? 
It singeth still of ease and rest; 

Come thou, or take thy hand from mine.” 


| dismayed surprise arose in his heart as he | 
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horses. It’s getting too late in the day 
for such old-fashioned methods. I be- 
lieve in keeping up with the times.” 

Mrs. Hill was so entirely in sympathy 
with all his plans and arrangements that 
no thought of complaint crossed her mind 
as she carried a load of milk pans around 
to the spring house. A beautiful little 
rivulet which bubbled through one corner 
of the back yard had been turned to val- 
uable use for dairy purposes. But the 
singular obtuseness to all common sense 
convenience often shown by the old-time 
country folk had led the builders of the 
substantial farm-house to place the kitch- 
en door on the other side. 

‘“*Wait, I hadn’t got through yet,” said 
her husband, following her to the spring 
house. ‘‘My, you have got a lot of nice- 
looking butter there! No wonder your 
butter always brings the best prices any- 
where round. But I’m going over to the 
funeral,and I guees you'd better go long.” 

“Oh, 1 can’t,” said Mrs. Hill, shaking 
her head, decisively. ‘‘I’d like to real 
well, but there’s too much to do.” 

‘‘Nonsense! Call those big girls of yours 
and let them take hold a little.” 

“They do. They do all the sweeping; 
but I can’t leave the dairy work to any 
one else. Poor Sarah Duffy! Seems as 
though I ought to go to her funeral.” 

‘*Go’n get ready, mother. I’llcall Har- 
riet.” 

“Oh, never mind that. They like to 
have a little time for study,and they ought 
to. I can leave it for a while.” 

‘*Hannah, then.” 

“No. She has enough to do in the 
kitchen.” 

He stood and watched her while she put 
the finishing touches to the pats of butter, 
and then walked with her around the 
house. Her steps lagged behind his brisk 
ones,and as she reached the back porch 
she sat wearily down on the lowest step. 

‘*T don’t know as I'll go, James. Idon’t 
feel quite up to it.” 

“That's your mistake, mother. You 
get yourself dressed, and the ride’ll do 
you no end of good.” 

Thus urged, Mrs. Hill, after fifteen 
minutes, appeared at the door ready to 
take her place in the smart buggy which 
her husband drove around. He talked 
away with great animation as usual, but 
before long seemed suddenly struck by her 
unusual silence. ; 

‘*Aint yeu well, mother?” 

“Oh, yes, about as usual. I seem to 
have kind of a tired feeling most of the 
time lately, but I s’pose it’s because I’m 
getting old. Wecan’t always be young, 
you know.” 

“No,” said Mr. Hill. But any com- 
plaint from his wife was such a novelty 
that he ceased his talk, and, pretending 
to look critically at the grain field of a 
neighbor, stole a few glances at her face. 

He was not an observant man ; had not, 
perhaps, in the daily round of harmonious 
home life taken a keen look at the face of | 
any one there for a year; and a feeling of | 





marked the worn features, the depressed | 
expression, and the thick sprinkling of | 
gray in the soft hair. 

“Aint you well, mother?” The ques- 
tion was repeated with more of meaning 
in the tone. 

‘*Why, of course I am, James. Don’t 
you know what a worker I’ve always 
been?” 

At the gathering of neighbors for the 
country funeral, Mr. Hill, leaving his 


was! Never thought any work too hard 
for her.” 

“No, and I’m inclined to think that’s 
where the mistake come in. I believe 
Sarah Duffy’d a’ been alive to-day if that 
husband of hers had had a grain of sense. 
She kept on and kept on until she broke 
down all at once.” 

“How do you mean? 
good to her.’’ 

“Yes, in a way. But he let her work 
and slave without ever trying to make 
things easy for her. If I should say right 
out, I should say *twas that pump in the 
shed that was the death o’ Sarah Duffy.” 

**You don’t mean it!” 

“Yes, I do. I’ve seen her a-workin’ 
away at the old pump—stiff and heavy 
and hard and wheezy, till there didn’t 
seem a breath of life in her. I never 
thought much of it myself till 1 went for 
a spell down to my sister’s in town, and 
see the way they have things fixed. 
Nobody in that house o’ hers raises a 
drop ’o water ’cept to drink it. It all 
comes through pipes and runs away 
through pipes. But folks in the country 
don’t have such fixin’s. They cost money, 
and flesh’n bloods cheaper’n money.” 

‘*But there’s a new pump set in now.” 

**Yes,” with a short, mirthless laugh; 
‘it'll make things easier for the second 
wife.” 

Mr. Hill rapidly made his way out of 
reach of the voices, and found himself in 
the current which passed on to the parlor. 
Before he realized it he stood beside the 
dead, and in one glance took in the ex- 
pression of ineffable peace. But the weary 
look had not been quite smoothed out by 
the kindly finger of death, and sharply 
into his heart smote the idea that it was 
like what he had seen in his wife’s face as 
he had furtively scanned it that day. It 
seemed to rest there now, as she sat near 
the coffin. Making a signal to her, he 
drew out of the house and toward the 
buggy. 

“Aint we going out to the cemetery, 
James?” she asked as he untied the horse. 

“No; I think I can give you a more 
cheerful ride.” 

He drove home by a road that she had 
always liked, and on reaching home told 
her to lie down. She laughed, and he 
went to find his daughters. 

“Girls, do you know mother’s al] run 
down and tired out, and that if we don’t 
look out she'll be the next one to go?” 

It seemed a cruel bomb to drop into 
the light hearts. 

‘‘Why, father, is anything the matter? 
Where’s mother?” 

“No, stay here; there aint anything 
the matter, perhaps. It’s only I want it 
stopped before the matter comes.” 

There was a long talk. 

‘I’ve begged mother time and again to 
let me take the dairy work,” said Harriet. 
‘*She says it’s too hard for girls.” 

‘*We’ll make it easier, then. We’ll make 
everything easy for you and for her. We 
must get her away from home for a 
change, girls.” 

“She won’t go.” | 

‘“*Let’s go in and tell her she must. 
She’s lying down.” 

‘‘Lying down?” said Janet with a laugh. 
‘*Look there!” 

Mother in her working dress was walk- 
ing around to the dairy house. Father 
took her arm and brought her in. 

‘*Mother,”’ he said, ‘I am going over to | 
Reuben’s next week to see about that 
business between him and me. [I shall 


He was always 





wife at the door to make her way into the 
gloomy parlor in which one more pair of 
weary hands lay folded in rest, went to 
find a place to tiehishorse. Men talked in 





Ah, faithless Health! I hear the Pine, 
But, through its voice, the restless sea : 
“Not dreaming ease is most divine; 
The world is wide and calleth thee."’ 
Alameda, Cal. 


—_— 


+e 
TAKEN IN TIME. 


‘*The carpenters are about done. They’ve 
made quick work ofit, I must say. They’ll 
be able to quit to-night.” 

Farmer Hill came into the cheese-room 
in which his wife was busy, to tell it. She 
turned to him in mild surprise. 

‘“*Why, without cutting that door?’ 

‘*Well, I did mean as much as could be 
to have that door cut, and the hole be- 
tween the pantry and kitchen to put the 
dishes through without walking round. 
But you see the men have made such good 
timethat I thought it would be best to let 
‘em go, as it’s Saturday night, and not 
break into another week.” 

“Yes, of course,” said Mrs. Hill, with 
the ready acquiescence she always gave to 
her husband’s decisions. 

“Pm going to have it done, though,” 
went on Mr. Hill with energy. ‘I've 
promised it long enough, and it ought to 
have been done long ago. I shall have 
the men back here before long, for I've 
about made up my mind te have a wind- 
mill set this fall. Folks say it’s a grand 
thing for saving work. The boys and 
men are tired of pumping water for the 


subdued tones of crops and stock, until 
the signal came for the beginning of the | 
service, when all gathered as nearly as | 
possible within reach of the voice of the | 
minister. Mr. Hill found himself crowded | 

| against a corner of the house close to the | 
end of a long porch which was filled with | 
chairs occupied by women, while from an | 

| open window near came sounds which told | 
him that the children of the woman who | 

| lay resting were within. 

They were of all ages, as he knew. 


| There was the babble of a toddling child, | 
| happily too young to know what dread | 
| meaning lay in these strange doings. | 


| And Mr. Hill’s heart turned sick at sound 
| of the wailing cry of girls like his own. 
| What if such a thing should come to his 


| home? How could any one have antici- 


pated this of the woman who had been 
such a power in her family? Who could 


| have believed that she was in need of this | 


rest? 


| ‘The short service ended, the neighbors | 


| were invited to take a last look at their 
friend. As Mr. Hill stood waiting for the 
‘ crowd about him to disperse, an undertone 
between two neighboring farmers’ wives 
| distinctly reached his ears through the 
| low hum. 
‘A dreadful thing for them poor girls!” 
“Yes, indeed. What'd she a’ thought if 
| she’d had time to think of it ?” 
“Such an ambitious woman asshe always 





| want you to go with me, and stay between 


have to go again three weeks after. I 


| whiles.” 
| Mother’s face flushed, but she shook 
| her head. 

“*T couldn’t do it,” she said. ‘I don’t 
say but what it would be pleasant to 
make a good visit to Sister Ruth, but I 
couldn’t be ready. I shouldn't want to go | 
looking shabby, and I don’t need any- 
thing new here at home. It’s the girls’ | 
time for wanting things.” 

“Oh, yes, yes,’ said father half irri- 
tably, ‘‘but it’s the girls’ time for taking 
| care of you, and they know it. Some 





girls know it too late.” 


**Don’t bother now, father,” urged Mrs. 
Hill. ‘It would take a week of fussing 
and hard work sewing for me to get 
| ready, and would do more harm than 
good.” 


Another talk, and a conspiracy against 


mother was proposed, so astonishing and 
so delightful that Harriet could not re- 
press a shout of laughter. 

‘“*Tt’ll cost money,” she said. 

“There are more valuable things than 
money,” said father, taking out his 
pocket-book. And the girls grew sober, 
realizing how strongly he felt all he was 
saying, as he laid out one $50 bill, then 
another, saying: 

“Send for anything she wants ready- 
made, so there won’t be any fussing. 
Then she can’t help herself.” 

For a week mother was sorely puzzled 
at the whisperings and the sly glances, 
surprised at sudden hugs and bursts of 





| fore or after marriage, but shall be for her debts 


laughter from Harriet, half inclined to 
feel angry at seeing plainly that some- 
thing was going on which no one would 
tell her. 

At the end of that time, a small trunk 
was delivered at the door. It contained 
a black silk dress, wrap and bonnet, with 
gloves and other accessories to a neat 
toilet. 

‘** |hat’s the secret of all those measure- 
ments I had to take last week for that 
wrapper,” said Harriet, pointing to them. 
‘Will you ever forgive yourself, little 
mother, for the way you growled at me? 
You see we girls are getting too old for 
you to be mistress here any longer, so 
you might as well give in to it at once.” 

The result was that mother, more 
pleased than she would admit, was, as she 
told her friends at the end of her journey, 
fairly hustled out of the house before she 
knew she was about. 

She came back with renewed strength 
and spirit for the dear home duties. But 
those duties had been so lightened by 
tender care and thought for her, that she 
declared there seemed nothing for her to 
do. 

The windmill which had been planned 
to save the labor of the men had been 
relied upon as a helper for women also, 
and kitchens and wash-rooms were well 
supplied with faucets and drains. Doors 
were cut, and everything else done which 
could save the labor of hands and feet. 

“It costs a little money,” said Farmer 
Hill, “but I’m not one to count money 
before flesh and blood, and I’m willing to 
declare most men think as I do, only they 
don’t happen to think in time.’’— Selected. 
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KENTUCKY WOMEN HAPPY. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

We Kentucky suffragists are all smiles, 
as our property rights bill passed both 
Houses of the General Assembly, and 
Governor John Young Brown signed the 
bill on May 19. The bill will become a 
law ninety days after the adjournment of 
the Legislature. The measure is much 
more conservative than we asked for, but 
when we consider that the wall of con- 
servatism was almost as immovable as the 
Rocky Mountains, we are congratulating 
ourselves that the ice is broken, and we 
have great promise for better things. 

In order to show the scope of the new 
law, I append the old statute and the 
new Jaw just enacted. The old statute 
reads : 


Marriage shall give to the husband, during the 
life of the wife, no estate or interest in her real 
estate, including chattels real, owned at the time, 
or acquired by her after marriage, except the 
use thereof, with power to rent the real estate for 
not more than three years at a time, and receive 
the rent. 


Debarring a married woman from mak- 
ing a will, the old law reads: 


Every person of sound mind, not being under 
twenty-one years of age, nora married woman, 
may, by will, dispose of any estate, right, or 
interest in real or personal estate, that he may 
be entitled to at his death. 


After a battle which has been waged 
for years, we have secured the following 
law: 


Marriage shall not give to the husband, during 
the life of the wife, any estate or interest in her 
real estate, including chattels real, owned at the 
time of marriage or acquired by her after mar- 
riage. Such real estate, the rent thereof, or 
chattels real, shall not be liable for any debt or 
responsibility of his contracted or incurred be- 


and responsibilities contracted or incurred before 
marriage, and for such contracted after marriage 
on account of necessaries for herself or any 
member of her family, her husband included, as 
shall be evidenced by writing signed by her. 
The husband’s contingent right of curtesy or life 
estate shall not be sold for, or otherwise sub- 
jected to, the payment of any separate debt or 
responsibility of his during her life. A convey- 
ance of real estate by a married woman to be 
effectual must be executed in conformity to ex- 
isting laws, and a married woman, if she be of 
sound mind and twenty-one years of age, and 
not unduly influenced thereto, may dispose of 
her estate by last will and testament, and she 
shall also have the power and right to rent out 
her real estate, and collect, receive and recover, 
in her own name, the rents thereof. 


As will be seen, Kentucky women have 
only been accorded a crumb of justice, but 
we find some consolation in the fact that 
the Lower House, by a two to one vote, 
passed a bill equalizing curtesy and dower, 
giving both husband and wife, on death 
of either, one-third interest in the other’s 

| estate, and also gave a married woman 
absolute control of her realty and per- 
sonal property. We have hopes that 
further liberalization of the laws will be 


men who voted for us, and so nobly 
defended our cause, we extend gratitude, 
and Kentucky women will remember them 
when they need our influence. Happily, 
this class of men is multiplying in our 
State. To the men who voted against 
doing justice to women, we suggest it will 
be well for them to make the most of 
their lease of power, as a juster and 
nobler class of men are rising to take their 
places, men who believe that Kentucky 
women do not longer need financial 
guardians. To Governor John Young 
Brown, who has always received us 
kindly and cordially, and so promptly 
appended his signature to the Property 
Right’s Bill, we also extend thanks. Gov- 
ernor Brown is the Governor of Kentucky 
in every sense of the word, and a good 
one, too, under a most trying administra- 
tion of swinging the State under the New 
Constitution. The Kentucky Equal Rights 
Association are in dead earnest, and you 
shall hear more from old Kentucky. 
JOSEPHINE K. HENRY. 

fy., May 22, 1893. 
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AN APPEAL TO JEFFERSONIAN DEMO- 
CRATS. 


Woman’s World, edited by Mrs. C. J. 
Hildreth, of New Decatur, Ala., says: 


At the recent Republican meeting in 
Louisville, Mr. Henry Blackwell, hus- 
band of aa Stone, introduced a resolu- 
tion demanding the ballot for every citizen 
of the United States, North or South, irre- 
spective of race, color or sex. As race 
and color have long ago had the ballot, 
this was a move for women only! ‘Three 
cheers were called for, and they were 
given with vehemence. Is it possible that 
Southern Jeffersonian Democrats, whose 
original platform was universal suffrage, 
will come creeping in at the fag end of 
this movement! 

Mrs. Lucy Gould is president, and Mrs. 
E. 8. Hildreth is corresponding secretary 
of the Woman Suffrage Club, of New 
Decatur, which meets at the residence of 
Mrs. Harvey Lewis, the second Friday 
of each month. 

————_~+oo—__—__ 
PRACTICAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


Versailles, 





Julian Ralph, in ‘‘Wyoming Another 
Pennsylvania,” in Harper’s Magazine for 
June, says: 

I found that the great majority of the 
women in Wyoming are in the habit of 
voting. Not all of them vote as their 
husbands do, and, as one official ex- 
pressed himself, ‘‘Good men pride them- 
selves upon not influencing their wives.” 
Yet it is true, I am told, that very many 
women, of their own volition and uncon- 
sciously, copy the politics of their hus- 
bands. Occasionally the men of the State 
hear of women who refuse to embrace the 
privilege, who do not believe that women 
should meddle in affairs which concern 
the homes, the prosperity, and the self- 
respect and credit of the communities of 
which they are a part; but such women 
are, of course, few. 

Among the women who show an intelli- 
gent interest and take an active part in 
politics, a few resort to the stump, and 
speak for whichever cause they have 
adopted. But there are many who serve 
side by side with the men as delegates to 
conventions and voters in the party 
primaries. In the last State convention 
of the Republicans there were three 
women delegates; in that party’s last 
county convention, in Laramie County, 
the secretary was a woman, and three 
delegates were of her sex. Women liter- 
ally flock to the primaries—in the cities, 
at all events. At the primary meeting 
in the Third Ward of Cheyenne last 
autumn, out of 183 who were present at 
least 80 were women. Inthe other wards 
the proportion of women was as one is to 
three. On election days the women go 

No other medicine ever 











secured in the near future. We lost the 
| liberal measure by the conservatism of the 
Senate. Old Human Nature will silence 
justice when ducats are concerned, par- 
ticularly if the ducats belong to a woman 
| who is put clear out of sight in the own- 


ership. This sort of barbarism is dying 





slowly in Kentucky, but it is dying. The | 


Kentucky Equal Rights Association have 
removed this one rusty rivet in woman’s 
shackles, and we have our armor on to 
fight the battle until every vestige of dis- 


code, and Kentucky women shall stand 
equal before the law in all things with 
Kentucky men. 

To Senator Wm. Lindsay and the good 





crimination shall be wiped from our | 


, 
Hood -_ placed before the public 
| has won the 
Sa rsapari lla people’s confi- 
if dence so thoroughly as Hood’s Sarsa 
S parila. From a small beginning this 
| medicine has steadily 
Pecu l lar and rapidly increased in 
T popularity until now it has the largest 
Oo sale of any preparation of its kind. 
Its success it has won simply 
Itself because it is constantly proving 
| that it possesses positive merit, and 
n does accomplish what is claimed for it. 
This merit is given 
Stren gth, Hood's Sarsvparilla 
by the fact that it 

Economy, 
A Peculiar Combination, Propor- 
n tion and Process known only to 
® Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Curative and by which the full 
Power ingredients used is retained. 
| oO Thousands of voluntary witnesses 
all over the country testify to 
wonderful benefit derived 
| Doses 


is prepared by @ 
medicinal power of all the 
from it. If you suffer from 


One Dollar 22..200°2..55 
by impure blood, take 


Be Sure Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


To Cet Ha Hood's 





by all 
druggists. C. I. HOOD 
& CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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a-voting x precisely as aie 0 a- rere 
elsewhere. oot or in their carriages 


they go to a polls, where, under the 


law, there are no crowds, and where all is | 


quiet and orderly. There is no doubt that 
female suffrage has an improving effect 
upon politicians and their manners. All 
sorts and every sort of women vote; but 
it is to be remarked that this affords no 


criterion for larger and Eastern States, | 


since the proportion of women of evil 
lives is very small in Wyoming, even in 
the cities, and, so far as other women are 
concerned, our new States are nearer like 
democracies than our old ones. The lines 
of caste are more apt to be noticed by 
their absence than by their enforcement. 


er 
TOO SILLY FOR ANYTHING. 


The Boston Daily Advertiser thus pays 
its respects to an illiberal editorial of the 
Daily Journal on the woman suffrage 
question : 

A representative s 
editors evidently think their readers will 
accept as rational argument was given yes- 
terday by a Boston contemporary, apropos 
of an incident which occurred at the 
women’s congress in Chicago. The inci- 
dent was this: A lady prominent in the 
suffrage and temperance movement, whose 
pronounced views and strenuous main- 
tenance of them have naturally raised per- 
sonal opponents, having failed to receive 
an invitation to take a in the congress, 
her friends expressed indignation at this 
seeming slight, but harmony was restored 
by assigning to the lady in question a 
seat among the guests of honor on the 
platform. Whereupon our contemporary 
gravely urges that ‘tin view of the per- 
formances” above described ‘‘it does not 
appear that the admission of the fair sex 
into politics would necessarily bring 
sweetness and light,” etc., etc., according 
to the familiar style in such cases made 
and provided. An unsophisticated reader 
might suppose that men’s congresses and 
caucuses were always filled with sweet- 
ness and light since every little ebullition 
ot feeling in a woman’s meeting is paraded 
as proof that one-half the human race is 
unfit for the exercise of civil rights de- 
mance by and conceded to the other 

alf. 

At Chicago, last Sunday, there was a 
great assemblage of women engaged in 
the work of the Gospel ministry. At Wash- 
ington, last Sunday, there was a general 
assembly of men engaged in the work of 


the Gospel ministry. ‘The women had their | 


matters of difference and topics of debate. 
So had the men. In one of these cities 
last Sunday factional strife grew so hot | 
as to a cause a scene in church that was 
so scandalous that when next morning the 
whole country read about it, Christians 
grieved and scorners scoffed. Did that | 
scene take place in Chicago or in Wash- 
ington: ? 
men? Do the facts demonstrate anything | 
about the relative fitness of the two 

aames for the elective franchise, and if so, | 
what? 
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EMINENT NAMES FOR DRESS REFORM. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 
Mrs. Frances E. Russell, chairman of 
the committee on dress reform of the 


Women’s National Council of the United | 


States, has secured 15,000 names of ‘‘our 
best people” who consent to give their in- 
fluence in favor of that movement. One of 
the features of this petition is that it has 


been largely signed in colleges and schools | 


where young women are being educated. 

Among those who have given their 
names are Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Mrs. Julia W. Howe, Mrs. Maud Howe 
Elliot, Mrs. Charles Henrotin (vice-presi- 
dent of the women’s department of the 
Columbian Exposition), and Miss Sara 


Hallowell, of Philadelphia, one of the | 


leading women journalists of the United 
States. 
some distinguished names of men to 
the following declaration : 

The undersigned are among the men of 


America who approve of the effort of women to | 


secure for their sex a comfortable and healthfal 
dress for walking and for work: 


| 


cimen of what some | 


Were women responsible or | 


Mrs. Russell has also secured | 


Dr. Oliver | 
Wendell Holmes; Col. T. W. Higginson; Prof. | 


Palmer, of Harvard University; Dr. Bowditch, | 


of Boston; Dr. N. S. Davis, of Chicago; Prof. | 


Sargent, of Harvard University Gymnasium, 
and others. 


Several of the leading ladies at the | the people under my charge.” 
wore | 


International Women's Council 
in public at the dress session of the 
Congress one of the dress reform suits. 
This was, after all, no great exhibition of | 
heroism cn their part, since these new 


dresses are much more in conformity with | to enter without taking off his shoes. 


the laws of esthetics, as well as of ethics, 
than the unnatural and outrageous cos- 
tumes copied from the fashion plates. E. 





tor 
MEDICAL PROGRESS ABROAD. 





Although women are excluded from the 
medical colleges of Russia, they are in 
large numbers gaining a medical education 
elsewhere. Prof. Ivan Janshul, of the 
University of Moscow, and Mrs. Janshul, 
who are in this country inspecting our 
kindergarten and public school systems, 
Say that about three hundred Russian 
women are attending medical colleges in 
different parts of Europe. 

Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake, Dean of the 
Edinburgh School of Medicine for Women, 
has obtained from the St. Andrew’s Sur- 
Zeon Square School admission for women. 
The students may matriculate in the uni- 


| 


| ye. 


| tinue on in the straight an’ narrer way. 


versity and may go up for the examina- 
tion for the M. D. degree. The Edinburgh 
School of Medicine for Women is now 
much in the same position to St. Andrew’s 
as the medical school of Queen Margaret 
College is to the University of Glasgow. 
Oxford has also opened its doors to 
| women medical students. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


MAY BLOSSOM’S WALE. 


**Good-morning, little May Blossom. 
Where are you going? Not running away, 
I hope?” 

“Oh, no; I’m just going to my grand- 
ma’s. She is sick, you know, and mamma 
said some one must go this very day.” 

‘But it is so far, and you are too little 
togoalone.” 

“Oh, I'm a big girl now! Don’t you 
know I am six years old? And papa said 
I was his big daughter, and baby Jessie is 
the little one.” 

Miss Ellen had a suspicion that May’s 
mamma did not known of her little girl’s 
intended visit. As she was going the 
same way, they walked along together. 

May stopped by the wayside to gather 
daisies. Then she raced after a golden 
butterfly. 

By and by they came to a little stream. 
It was too wide for May to jump across, 
and there were some cows near by, drink- 
ing. 

Now, our big little girl was very much 
afraid of cows, and looked as though she 
would like to cry. 

Miss Ellen lifted her over the brook; 
then they sat down under a tree. 

“It’s a good long way to grandma’s, 
isn’t it, Miss Ellen?” 

‘**Yes, indeed it is. Suppose you do not 
go to-day. We will sit here and rest, and 
if you will pick some more daisies, I'll 
make you a ‘daisy-chain.’ ” 

“Oh, that will be lovely! 
carry it home to mamma.” 

‘Then I will tell you something that 
happened to me when I was a little girl. 

‘*T lived in the country, and one day my 
mother sent me down in the meadow with 
a message tomy father. I was terribly 
afraid of snakes, even of the little ones 
that are harmless. 

“I had to go over quite a hill and 
through a little woods. As 1 was going 
down the other side and came in sight of 
my father, I saw a long brown thing 
gliding slowly down the hill. 

*‘Of course I was sure it was a great 
| snake, and I did not give a second look 
towards it, but ran screaming to my 
| father. 

“He went up to the frightful thing, 
which had stopped against a stone by this 
| time. He laughed as he shook it, and I 
saw it fall to pieces. It was nothing at 
| all but a dead branch of a tree that had 
fallen off, and was sliding down hill! 

**T did not like snakes any better after- 
ward, but I learned to look sharper, and 
not be frightened at a shadow.” 

By this time the ‘‘daisy-chain” was fin- 
ished, and Miss Ellen went home with 
little May Blossom. 

May told her mamma how she started to 
go to grandma’s, and Miss Ellen said it 
| was too far. 

‘‘And there were cows in the road, and 
I was afraid. Then Miss Ellen told me 
about a big snake that frightened her, 
only it wasn’t any snake at all, just a 
‘—Mrs. A. D. Bell, in 


And I can 








| branch of a tree.’ 
| Our Little Ones. 





HUMOROUS. 


Johnny—Do you say your prayers 
every night? Jimmy—I do whenever I’ve 
got to sleep in the folding-bed. 


‘*The great problem that I have to deal 
| with,” said the keeper of the imbecile 

asylum, ‘‘is to find some occupation for 
**Why not 
set them to inventing college yells?’ 
asked the visitor.— Buffalo Express. 


ont late Cardinal Lavigerie once visited 
he Omar mosque at Jerusalem, and, con- 
panda to all precedents, was allowed by 
the Sschamaseéan functionary in charge 


‘*Cardinal,”’ said the other, **vour feet are 
quite as holy as mine.’ 


A runaway slave, before the war, was 
on his way to Canada, and was met by a 
countryman who questioned him as to the 
treatment he had received at the hands of 


his master. ‘‘Didn’t you have encugh to 
eat?’ the countryman asked. ‘‘Yes.”’ 
‘“‘And a warm place to sleep?” ‘‘Yes.” 


“Then what did you run away for?” 
**Say, boss,” the fugitive replied, ‘if you 
think you’d like the place, it’s open to 


‘*Be you leadin’ a Christian life since I 
see you last, sah?” ‘Yes, sah.” ‘‘Steal- 
in’ no chickens?” ‘**No, sah, no chickens.” 
**No turkeys?” ‘‘No turkeys, s sah.” *“*Nor 
no geese?” ‘No, sah, no geese.” ‘‘I’se 
glad to hear it, sah; an’ I hopes you’ll con- 


Good day, sah.” ‘*Whew!” —— *Ras- 
tus, *‘ef he’d said ducks, he’ d me!” 
—Exchange. 


Rose has been brought up in the midst 
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family. She is only six years old, but she 
listens very carefully. 

Her mother was obliged to punish her 
one day, and after the punishment the 
following little dialogue took place: 

‘Rose, which would you rather be, 
pretty and bad, or homely and good?” 

Rose deliberated. ‘I'd rather be pretty 
and bad,” she answered. 
5 Why, Rose, what makes you talk like 
that?” 


“Cause if I’m pretty and bad, I can 
repent !’’— Youth’s Companion. 
Quarryman (commissioned to break 


news gently)—Did ye hear that foine 
blast, mum?” 

Woman—lIndade I did. It froightened 
me. 

‘*Would Oi had been near ye to protect 
ye, mum. It’s just such a foine-lookin’ 
woman as you Oi loik to protect, mum. 
It’s me yez ought to marry.” 

“It’s you ought to be kilt entoirely fer 
talkin’ that way an’ me married to a foine 
man like Micky Finnegan.” 

“Och, ye naden’t moind about him, 
mum. He was kilt by the blast.”,-— New 
York Weekly. 


_ ah Ae — 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s JouRNAL Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at WomAN’s JovurNAL Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 


Why the W. vu. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 


A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 


Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
More Facts from Wyoming. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman's Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 
Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 
Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 
Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 
Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equai Suffrage. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 
Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 
Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 
Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


Also for sale: 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by S. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 
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The only Regular Medical Coliege in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 


Physicians: Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Next term commences Oct. 5th, 1892. Send fora 

Circular or Catalogue. 

Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


Admits both sexes, furnishes rare advantages in a 
three years’ course of atudy. 
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Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
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COMFORT. 


| The sermon is long—the seat is hard—the back 


| uncushioned—for 80 minutes they have sat there— 
| comfortably, resting easily, no 
| strain or binding— pictures of 
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LUCY W. TUCK, M. D, 
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SPECIAL practice 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
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SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIANS AND THE 
WOMAN QUESTION. 


CARTERSVILLE, Ga., May 27, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

It is a remarkable fact that ‘“‘heresy”’ in 
the Presbyterian church should run hand- 
in-glove with the new command forbid- 
ding the voice of women in their churches 
—especially in southern latitudes. 

While the session of what is known as 
the Northern Presbyterian Church is sit- 
ting on the case of Dr. Briggs in Wash- 
ington City, the Southern Presbyterians 
are delivering themselves on the ‘‘woman 
question” in Macon, Ga. Always disin- 
clined to permit women to enter the Chris- 
tian Temperance Union in Georgia, thus 
keeping out many whose hearts are in the 
work, they issued a decree on May 24 that 
reads thusly : 

The session must absolutely enforce the injunc- 
tion of Scripture forbidding women to speak in 
churches (1 Cor. 14: 34). or in any way failing 
to observe that relative subordination to men that 
is taught in 1 Cor. 11: 13, and other places. 

All the readers of the WOoMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL will recognize the first authority here 
quoted to be St. Paul’s words: 


Let your women keep silence in the churches; 
for it is not permitted unto them to speak; but 
they are commanded to be under obedience, as 
also saith the law. 

This is the order for silence in the 
churches now issued to women this week. 
The second, that commands ‘‘subordina- 
tion to men” in all places and everywhere, 
reads thus: 

Judge in yourselves : is it comely that a woman 
pray unto God uncovered ? 

It is this addendum to ‘‘silence in the 
churches” that proves the utter disregard 
of facts in regard to the position of women 
outside of the church, that is here noted. 
What has covering the head during prayer 
to do with the “‘relative subordination of 
women to men”? What sort of covering? 
There are various sorts, colors, conditions 
and races of men in this world. These 
men are black, yellow, brown and red, as 
well as white. This (command, coming 
from an evangelical church in southern 
latitudes, is decidedly suggestive. How 
in the name of consistency or intelligence 
these preachers (so called) discovered 
‘‘subordination to men,” in a question 
about the covering or uncovering of 
women’s heads during prayer, passes 
understanding. St. Paul was a teacher of 
Christ’s sayings on earth. He was a 
mouthpiece of the Master on the doctrine 
of salvation from sin. But it is nowhere 
recorded that he was commanded by the 
Saviour to discuss the position of women 
in the Christian churches. The Master, 
in the fifteenth chapter of Matthew, uses 
these words: 


This people draweth nigh to me with their 
mouth, and honoreth me with their lips: but 
their heart is farfrom me. But in vain do they 
worship me, teaching for doctrines the command- 
ments of men. 


Jesus Christ never failed to show 
respect to women. This command of 
silence, if it can be stretched to fit the 
women of this century, when all students 
of Bible history understand its applica- 
tion to be to Corinthian women at the 
time the epistle was written, is neverthe- 
less a commandment of St. Paul, not of 
Christ. The Apostle was a man—a wise 
and learned man in Jewish history, and in 
general learning that educated Jews in- 
dulged in at the time of the Saviour; but 
still a man. When he taught salvation 
from sin through redemption, and be- 
sought the people of Corinth to accept 
the risen Christ, he was teaching the 
Master’s commands. But when he varied 
from these teachings of Christ, and dis- 
coursed upon minor matters that St. 
Paul thought proper to bring to the notice 
of Corinthian Christians, his words were 
advisory, not mandatory to them, far less 
to the women of the United States, that 
are taught to pray in missionary meet- 
ings, mothers’ meetings, and especially 
with their children, bare headed (or witha 
bonnet on, as they find most convenient), 
especially in the Presbyterian Church. 

But the people that follow these guides, 
and quote St. Paul to clinch the argu- 
ment, also quote St. Peter when the lat- 
ter’s doctrines coincide with the ‘‘com- 
mandments of men.” For illustration: 
During the progress of the civil war, St. 
Paul’s words—Eph. 6:5—and St. Peter’s 
words—lst Peter 2: 18—were the strong- 
holds of the slavery faction, as distin- 
guished from the abolitionists’ belief. 
“Servants, be subject to your masters with 
all fear; not only to the good and gentle, 
but also to the froward,” was the rock 
the Presbyterian Church as well as other 
churches split upon. They are separated 
to-day, not for doctrine, but for slavery. 
But nobody defends African slavery from 
this text at this time. 

When one recalls the waste of blood 
and treasure that resulted from following 
the ‘‘commandments of men,” it would 
seem that the church should go slow in 
“subordinating” another class of our 
citizenship from the pulpit. But, some 
will say, St. Paul and St. Peter agree 
upon slavery and the woman question. 
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Grant that they do, nevertheless they dis- 


well meant) were hard to be understood, 


agreed with one another as violently upon | and could be wrested to mean something 


circumcision as the two Presbyterian | 
Churches disagreed upon slavery. 

It is an awful thing to remember that it | 
required a civil war with all its horrors to 
quell the pulpit and stop these denomina- 
tions from stirring dissension and sowing 
the seeds of national strife on the slavery 
question. There can be no telling what 
will happen if the pulpit and theological 
councils undertake to preach ‘‘subordina- 
tion of women’’—to all classes and condi- 
tions of men—and establish church trials 
for offenders. 

St. Peter’s dispute with St. Paul on 
circumcision is a plain commentary upon 
the Master’s command against receiving 
the ‘commandments of men” for doctrine. 
St. Paul set down in black and white his 
serious charge against St. Peter; and the 
latter, fn 2 Peter 3: 14—17, puts the world 
on notice of danger in regard to St. 
Paul’s writings. Let us be careful to give 
the facts, because it is an unanswerable 
argument against adopting St. Paul’s 
“commandment” (except it is also the 
Divine Master’s) for doctrine. 

St. Paul. in Second Galatians, reviews 
his controversy with St. Peter. Barnabas 
took sides with the latter, although he 
and St. Paul had been yoke-fellows in 
the Gospel for fourteen years previously. 
Barnabas was the preacher who, ‘‘full of 
the Holy Ghost and faith,’’ went to Tarsus 
for Saul, brought him to Antioch and kept 
him a whole year to instruct him in the 
doctrines of Christ. When the disciples 
changed their name to Christians, at An- 
tioch, Saul was renamed, and became St. 
Paul, under tutelage of Barnabas. 

Paul ‘‘fell out’ with Barnabas, accord- 
ing to Acts, Chapter 15, for Barnabas 
desired to travel around to all the 
churches in company with John, sur- 
named Mark, and St. Paul said John 
should not go; but in Galatians, Chapter 
2, St. Paul declares this ‘‘split’’ occurred 
on the question of circumcision. In 
verses 12, 13, 14, you will read the charges 
he brought against Peter and Barnabas, 
and they are serious. Now read II. Peter 
3: 14—17 (and keep his words well in 
mind when certain men urge ‘‘silence” 
upon the women of this country as the 
command of St. Paul). They are also 
claimed to be inspired truth: 

Wherefore, beloved, seeing that ye look for 
such things (new heavens and new earth), be 
diligent, that ye may be found of Him in peace. 
without spot and blameless, and account that 
the long-suffering of our Lord is salvation : even 
as our beloved brother Paul also, according to 
the wisdom given unto him, hath written unto 
you; as also in all his epistles speaking to them 
of these things, in which are some things hard to 
be understood, which they that are unlearned and 
unstable wrest, as they do other Scriptures, unto 
their own destruction. Ye therefore, beloved, 
seeing ye know these things before (being for- 
warned of this wresting of Scriptures) BEWARE 
lest ye also, being led away with the error of the 
wicked, fall from your own steadfastness. 

Can ‘‘danger’’ be more clearly threat- 
ened? Can anything be plainer as a warn- 
ing? 

St. Peter had listened to St. Paul when 
he preached; he had read what St. Paul 
had written to these early Christians. He 
warns them in his last words, to ‘‘be- 
ware’! He saw the danger to their *‘stead- 
fastness,” and emphasized the ‘“‘long-suf- 
fering of the Lord” to be the only bed- 
rock of ‘*salvation’’—not the ‘‘hard-to-be- 
understood” writings of St. Paul, which 
the ‘unlearned and unstable” teachers 
““wrest,”’ as ‘‘they do other Scriptures, to 
their own destruction.” 

If St. Peter was a judge of ‘‘doctrine,” 
and it will not be disputed,—if he had 
courage to warn all Christians that St. 





Paul's writings (which he agreed were 


else, or to apply to somebody else—endan- 
gering the church to its “destruction” ; 
why is it that ecclesiastical doctrinaires 
swing on to ‘silence for women,’’ when St. 
Paul was thus estimated by the Apostle 
Peter, and warned against for the sake of 
the church? 

Is it any wonder that ‘theresy” is the 
prime difficulty in the modern Presbyte- 
rian Church? Can we censure the learned 
and steadfast Christians in that church 
for defending Dr. Briggs? What man of 
sense dare offer to intelligent minds a doc- 
trine based upon the ‘commandments of 
men,” which the Master, with strength 
and emphasis, declared to be ‘tno wor- 
ship”? 

This ‘‘wresting of Scriptures” has car- 
ried martyrs to the stake, split churches 
asunder and deluged the land with blood. 
History will attribute the late civil war to 
bad passions, sectional hate, avarice and 
ignorance. These were kept alive and 
fomented into bloody strife by the ‘‘un- 
learned and unstable” preachers, who 
‘“‘wrested Scriptures” to their ‘town de- 
struction,’ who were the most bitter fac- 
tors in the strife. 

It is ignorance and the ‘‘wresting of 
Scriptures” to suit unjust motives, that 
flings a sneer at the women of the Pres- 
byterian Church. It is the same influence 
that prosecutes other preachers who do 
not sanction the ‘‘wresting of Scriptures’’ 
to agree with the ‘‘commandments of 
men.’’ It is the duty of all women every- 
where to resist such perversions of the 


Scripture. REBECCA A. FELTON. 
_ 0." 
WOMEN’S HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
ENGLAND. 


A signal proof of the progress of the 
movement for the higher education of 
women in Oxford is given by the propos- 
als just made by the Hebdomadal Council. 
The Council, which alone can initiate 
legislation, is popularly supposed to be 
the stronghold of conservatism in a con- 
servative University, and it is therefore 
the more gratifying to find it willing to 
draft statutes which, if they win accep- 
tance, may prove to mark a great step 
towards the formal recognition of women 
students as part of the academic commun- 
ity. The most important innovation 
appears to be the official sanction given 
to the ‘‘Association for Promoting the 
Education of Women,” by the fact that a 
member of the Hebdomadal Council will 
henceforward sit ex officio on its Commit- 
tee. This Association is the central organ- 
ization formed from and representative of 
the three residence halls and a body of so- 
called ‘“thome students” analogous to the 
non-collegiate undergraduates of the Uni- 
versity, and especially notable because to 
its ranks belong a growing number of 
English women. The students in Oxford 
are registered by this Association, and 
receive their education under its auspices, 
and to such a certain favor will be ex- 
tended. In their cases ‘the name of the 
hall or body in Oxford to which a candi- 
date belongs” shall be appended to the 





name of the student in the examiners’ | 
lists, a privilege apparently not to be | 
offered to the women who come from a | 
distance to be examined by the University. | 
Thus the residence of women students in | 
Oxford—an all-important qualification for | 
a degree in the case of men—will come 
for the first time within the official cogni- 
zance of the University. All the final 
honor examinations are to be thrown 
open to women—those to which the new | 
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statute applies being theology, Oriental 
studies, and music; and the names of the 


successful candidates are to be published | 


in the official calendar. If these statutes 
pass through the various stages of univer- 
sity legislation, the friends of women’s 
education may well congratulate them- 
selves. The concessions, if not so strik- 
ing as those recently granted by the 
Scotch universities, may well be counted 
among the achievements of the year.— 
N. Y. Nation. 
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WORLD’S FAIR SCHOLARSHIP ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Funds are to be raised for sending studi- 
ous young women to the Chicago Fair 
through the World’s Fair Scholarship 
Association, which has been incorporated, 
with its principal office in New York 
City. The women interested are Grace 
H. Dodge, Florence Bayard Lockwood, 
Susan N. Carter, Mary A. Hewitt, Maud 
Bowen Capin, Sarah May Minturn, and 
Jane Russell. The funds raised by the 
corporation are to be used to assist women 
engaged in skilled labor or professional 
work to visit the Exposition. 


OF 
MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


WALTHAM.—The Club gave its second 
annual tea-party on the evening of Ma 
18, in the Universalist church. The Wal 
tham Free Press says: ‘There was a large 
and appreciative audience present, repre- 
senting the best thought of the city.” 

After supper, Mrs. Daniels, the presi- 
dent, made the opening speech, and then 
introduced Mayor Warden. He is opposed 
to equal suffrage, but he complimented 
the courage and faithfulness of the work- 
ers in this cause, and said he ‘tadmired 
the spirit shown by the Waltham ladies in 
inviting to their tea-party the sinners as 
well as the righteous.” 

Miss M. Jennie Miles, the toast-mistress 
of the evening, introduced Dr. Mara L. 
Pratt, of Malden, who took for her sub- 
ject, ‘‘*Motherhood.” 

Dr. Beecher, of Newton, responded to 
the toast: 


Alone, what is man, 

Do the best he can? 

Life is full of dropped stitches, 

Spite of honor and riches; 

Who shall find them and hind them, 

Who shall mend them and end them? 
Who, tender and true, 

Can man find to befriend him ? 


Mr. John L. Harvey made an address ; 
Miss Hudson sang a song; and Dr. Elvise 
A. Sears responded felicitously to the 
toast : ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Housekeeping : 
“Uncle Sam’s housekeeping grows harder and 

harder, 
Too many men in the kitchen, too many mouths 
for the larder.”’ 


Dr. C. M. Nordstrom, of Malden, re- 
sponded to the toast: ‘‘Women on the 
School Board. Have they intelligence, 
education, tact, fidelity and the courage 
of their convictions ?”’ 

Miss Grace Soper not being present to 
reply to her toast. ‘‘Woman in Journal- 
ism,” Dr. Beecher filled her place. 

Representative Roe and Representative 
M. R. Leonard made ringing speeches, 
and Rev. H. N. Cunningham and Rev. W. 
H. Pulsford expressed their belief in 
equal rights for women. The Free Press 


says :‘* Thus closed a most delightful even- | 
ing, and all went away with the hope | 
the | 


that when the next year came, 
Woman Suffrage Club of Waltham would 
meet again. The tea-party was a credit 
to the ladies who superintended and car- 
ried it on, and a credit to the city.” 








PARK THEATRE.—The initial produc- 
tion of the new and unique ballad comedy, 
‘The Golden Wedding,” by Fred Miller, 
Jr., the composer of ‘Ship Ahoy,” took 
place at the Park Theatre, Monday 
night last, with a crowded house, and an 
enthusiasm that marked the new fun- 
maker, which has such illustrious pieces 
as ‘*1492,” and ‘‘A Temperance Town” to 
follow, an emphatic hit from the start. It 
was evidently written to amuse, and the 
author has accomplished his purpose. 
The Boston Glole says that ‘‘even with- 
out the thread of a story to sew the vari- 
ous lyric and dramatic fabrics into one 
piece, the talent that appeared at the 
Park Theatre would have produced a cov- 
ering for melancholy that would make 
life appear dressed in the brilliant robes 
of jollity. But with the story, ‘The 
Golden Wedding’ becomes if anything 
more palatable—a cup that cheers and 
almost intoxicates with its lyric and 
terpsichorean stimulants.” There were 
floral offerings galore, and the large 
audience seemed in the best humor. 
It is a feast of fun and melody that will 
cure mental if not physical dyspepsia. 
The Boston Advertiser says it should 
prove even more popular than ‘Ship 
Ahoy,” by the same composer; and the 
Boston Herald says that, for a first night 
performance it went even better than 
**1492,” both of which pieces have had 
long runs at the Park. The second week 
begins Monday next. 


Se 

Hoop’s Sarsaparilla positively cures 
even when all others fail. It has a record 
of successes unequalled by any other 
medicine. 


LADIES 


Wishing to have their hats made into the latest 
- and summer wt can do so by bringin 
them to STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 
478 Washington Street, nearly opposite Temple 
Place, Boston. (1 short flight.) 























SPECIAL NOTICES. 
MARY B. RICH, 


OPTLOLAM. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 





New England Women’s Club, 5 Park Street, 
ANNUAL MEETING Saturday, June 3, Park Street 
Chapel. Business pose, for members only, 
from 10 to 11 A. M. Public Meeting 11 to 1. Lunch, 
. ppubese only, at Club Rooms, 5 Park Street, 


Shorthand.— Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by a 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 

A German lady, from Hanover, wishes a 
situation as governess. Teaches German and Eng- 
lish branches, and Kindergarten. Would be willing 
to take entire care of children. Best references. 
Address B. K. D., WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 


Boston. 
Teachers’ Agency.—Miss SALLY HuUNT, a 
young Virginia lady, is organizing a Teachers’ 


Agency, and is already meeting with encouraging 
success. She desires correspondence with teachers 


of music, painting, elocution, and foreign lan. 
uages. Her address is Lock Box G, Abingdon, 
Virginia, 


A lady medical student, who has had large 
experience in the care and training of the feeble. 
minded, wishes a charge of that kind from May 1 
to Nov. 1, at her pleasant home, situated at Arling- 
ton Heights, Mass. Best of references. Box 15s, 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 





The Woman’s Journal Pariors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
day afternoons. 








PPLICATIONS CAN NOW BEBE 

MADE for board; bath-room; piazza; 
SPY POND IN VIEW. 84.00 and 
$5.00 per week. Address Box 376, Arling- 
ton, Mass. 


THEE.G.HALL CLEANSING C0, 


Cottage Farm, Boston. 





Established 1882. Telephone 241-2, Brookline. 





Steam Carpet Cleaning, 
Naptha Cleansing, 
Dry Cleansing, 
Upholstering. 


Carpets taken up, cleaned and laid, the same 
day, if desired. Price List ON APPLICATICS. 
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MRS. M. HOBBS CO,, 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


The Boston Flounced Trousers Bicycle Garment 
FOR LADIES. 
Patented January 31, 1893, 
This oath gives perfect freedom for outdoor sport, or 
exercise of any kind. A Very Becominec Hat com- 


pletes the suit. For further information, call, or 
address with stamp at 


Office: 267 COLUMBUS AVE., 


Boston, Mass. 








Tourists 
CONCORD, MASS., 
THE HOME OF 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 
In this historic town tourists and visitors cat 

find 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to all 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection- 
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St., Phila., Pa 












ALBACiI & CO., 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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